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Of  Alexander  Smith 
&  Dreamthorp 


The  title-essav  of  this  volume  may  be  described  as  the 
best-loved-least-known  essay  in  English  letters.  Many 
readers  have  never  even  heard  of  it;  among  those  who 
know  it  there  has  developed  a  cult  \\'hich  is  unbounded  in 
its  affectionate  devotion. 

Alexander  Smith,  who  wrote  this  succes  (Vestime,  died 
on  Januarv"  5th,  1867,  only  five  days  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  thirty-SLXth  year.  His  background  had  been 
commonplace;  his  first  literary  work  to  be  published  a 
poem  in  the  Glasgow  Ez'ejiiiig  Citizen.  A  few  poems 
then  appeared  in  London  publications;  and  in  1853, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-three,  his  Poems  was  pub- 
lished. This  first  book,  and  especially  that  part  of  it 
called  A  Life-Dravm,  was  a  phenomenal  success.  "It  was 
received  with  applause  so  loud  and  unanimous  that  the 
morning  when  Bvron  awoke  and  found  himself  famous 
has  been  spoken  of  as  the  closest  parallel."  Smith  was 
called  the  greatest  poet  since  Keats;  he  was  called  a 
greater  poet  than  Keats;  he  was  rated  with  Tennyson; 
he  was  compared  with  Shakespeare.  But  within  a  year 
W.  E.  Aytoun  had  parodied  Smith  (and  Sydney  Dobell) 
in  a  piece  called  Firmilian,  and  such  w^as  the  success  of 
this  parody,  although  it  was  not  written  with  malice, 
that  Smith  lost  his  poetic  reputation  almost  as  fast  as  he 
had  found  it,  and  was  tagged  with  its  damning  phrase 
"Spasmodic  Poet"  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Smith  is  said  to  have  taken  the  parody  and  his  subse- 
quent poetic  eclipse  with  dignity  and  good  humor,  just 
as  he  had  taken  his  first  success  with  real  modest^^ 

Smith  had  abandoned  his  father's  trade,  pattern-maker 
for  Paisley  shawls,  after  his  first  success  at  poetry;  and 
in  the  same  year  that  the  fateful  Fir77iilian  appeared,  he 
became  Secretar\^  to  the  University'  of  Edinburgh.  His 
salary  there  was  small,  but  it  just  enabled  him  to  live. 
Then  marriage,  and  an  increasing  family,  forced  him  to 


write,  for  various  magazines,  pieces  that  might  be  called 
pot-boilers  —  were  they  not  the  immortal  essays  of  this 
book.  One  collection  of  Smith's  essays  was  published  in 
1863;  another  after  his  death. 

Some  time  in  1866  Smith  had  published  a  novel, 
Alfred  Hagarfs  Household,  which  was  a  great  success 
although  now  forgotten,  and  a  sequel  which  was  in- 
ferior; and  probably  he  would  have  gone  on  as  a  novelist 
had  he  lived.  But  Smith's  two  novels  are  today  unread, 
and  like  his  poems  are  forgotten;  while  his  quiet  unsensa- 
tional  essays  go  on  year  after  year  accumulating  friends 
and  fame. 

This  is  the  brief  and  irregular  outward  literary  history 
of  our  essayist.  His  inward  history  can  be  found,  better 
expressed  than  that  of  any  other  English  writer  since 
Charles  Lamb,  in  these  pages,  to  which  we  can  retreat, 
as  Smith  himself  retreated  from  the  bustling  city  to  old 
Dreamthorp,  for  peace,  serenity,  natural  beauty  and 
quiet  wisdom. 
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Dreamthorp 


It  matters  not  to  relate  how  or  when  I  became  a 
denizen  of  Dreamthorp;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  I  am  not  a  born  native,  but  that  I  came  to  reside 
in  it  a  good  while  ago  now.  The  several  towns  and 
villages  in  which,  in  my  time,  I  have  pitched  a  tent 
did  not  please,  for  one  obscure  reason  or  another: 
this  one  was  too  large,  t'other  too  small;  but  when, 
on  a  summer  evening  about  the  hour  of  eight,  I  first 
beheld  Dreamthorp,  with  its  westward-looking  win- 
dows painted  by  sunset,  its  children  playing  in  the 
single  straggling  street,  the  mothers  knitting  at  the 
open  doors,  the  fathers  standing  about  in  long  white 
blouses,  chatting  or  smoking;  the  great  tower  of  the 


ruined  castle  rising  high  into  the  rosy  air,  with  a 
whole  troop  of  swallows  —  by  distance  made  as  small 
as  gnats  —  skimming  about  its  rents  and  fissures;  — 
when  I  first  beheld  all  this,  I  felt  instinctively  that 
my  knapsack  might  be  taken  off  my  shoulders,  that 
my  tired  feet  might  wander  no  more,  that  at  last,  on 
the  planet,  I  had  found  a  home.  From  that  evening  I 
have  dwelt  here,  and  the  only  journey  I  am  like  now 
to  make,  is  the  very  inconsiderable  one,  so  far  at  least 
as  distance  is  concerned,  from  the  house  in  which  I 
live  to  the  graveyard  beside  the  ruined  castle.  There, 
with  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  place,  I  trust  to 
sleep  quietly  enough,  and  nature  will  draw  over  our 
heads  her  coverlet  of  green  sod,  and  tenderly  tuck 
us  in,  as  a  mother  her  sleeping  ones,  so  that  no  sound 
from  the  world  shall  ever  reach  us,  and  no  sorrow 
trouble  us  any  more. 

The  village  stands  far  inland;  and  the  streams  that 
trot  through  the  soft  green  valleys  all  about  have  as 
little  knowledge  of  the  sea,  as  the  three-years'  child 
of  the  storms  and  passions  of  manhood.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  smooth  and  green,  full  of  undu- 
lations; and  pleasant  country  roads  strike  through  it 
in  every  direction,  bound  for  distant  towns  and  vil- 
lages, yet  in  no  hurry  to  reach  them.  On  these  roads 
the  lark  in  summer  is  continually  heard;  nests  are 
plentiful  in  the  hedges  and  dry  ditches;  and  on  the 
grassy  banks,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  bowed  dikes,  the 
blue-eyed  speedwell  smiles  its  benison  on  the  passing 
wayfarer.  On  these  roads  you  may  walk  for  a  year 
and  encounter  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the 
country  cart,  troops  of  tawny  children  from  the 
woods,  laden  with  primroses,  and  at  long  intervals  — 
for  people  in  this  district  live  to  a  ripe  age  —  a  black 
funeral  creeping  in  from  some  remote  hamlet;  and 
to  this  last  the  people  reverently  doff  their  hats  and 
stand  aside.  Death  does  not  walk  about  here  often, 


but  when  he  does,  he  receives  as  much  respect  as  the 
squire  himself.  Ever)^thing  round  one  is  unhurried, 
quiet,  moss-grown,  and  orderly.  Season  follows  in 
the  track  of  season,  and  one  year  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  another.  Time  should  be  measured 
here  by  the  silent  dial,  rather  than  by  the  ticking 
clock,  or  by  the  chimes  of  the  church.  Dreamthorp 
can  boast  of  a  respectable  antiquity,  and  in  it  the 
trade  of  the  builder  is  unknown.  Ever  since  I  remem- 
ber, not  a  single  stone  has  been  laid  on  the  top  of 
another.  The  castle,  inhabited  now  by  jackdaws  and 
starlings,  is  old;  the  chapel  which  adjoins  it  is  older 
still;  and  the  lake  behind  both,  and  in  which  their 
shadows  sleep,  is,  I  suppose,  as  old  as  Adam.  A  foun- 
tain in  the  market-place,  all  mouths  and  faces  and 
curious  arabesques  — as  dry,  however,  as  the  castle 
moat  — has  a  tradition  connected  with  it;  and  a  great 
noble  riding  through  the  street  one  day  several  hun- 
dred years  ago,  was  shot  from  a  window  by  a  man 
whom  he  had  injured.  The  death  of  this  noble  is  the 
chief  link  which  connects  the  place  with  authentic 
history.  The  houses  are  old,  and  remote  dates  may 
yet  be  deciphered  on  the  stones  above  the  doors;  the 
apple-trees  are  mossed  and  ancient;  countless  gen- 
erations of  sparrows  have  bred  in  the  thatched  roofs, 
and  thereon  have  chirped  out  their  lives.  In  every 
room  of  the  place  men  have  been  born,  men  have 
died.  On  Dreamthorp  centuries  have  fallen,  and  have 
left  no  more  trace  than  have  last  winter's  snowflakes. 
This  commonplace  sequence  and  flowing  on  of  life 
is  immeasurably  affecting.  That  winter  morning 
when  Charles  lost  his  head  in  front  of  the  banqueting- 
hall  of  his  own  palace,  the  icicles  hung  from  the  eaves 
of  the  houses  here,  and  the  clown  kicked  the  snow- 
balls from  his  clouted  shoon,  and  thought  but  of  his 
supper  when,  at  three  o'clock,  the  red  sun  set  in  the 
purple  mist.  On  that  Sunday  in  June  while  Waterloo 


was  going  on,  the  gossips,  after  morning  service, 
stood  on  the  country  roads  discussing  agricultural 
prospects,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the 
day  passing  over  their  heads  would  be  a  famous  one 
in  the  calendar.  Battles  have  been  fought,  kings  have 
died,  history  has  transacted  itself;  but,  all  unheeding 
and  untouched,  Dreamthorp  has  watched  apple-trees 
redden,  and  wheat  ripen,  and  smoked  its  pipe,  and 
quaffed  its  mug  of  beer,  and  rejoiced  over  its  new- 
born children,  and  with  proper  solemnity  carried  its 
dead  to  the  churchyard.  As  I  gaze  on  the  village 
of  my  adoption,  I  think  of  many  things  very  far 
removed,  and  seem  to  get  closer  to  them.  The  last 
setting  sun  that  Shakspeare  saw  reddened  the  win- 
dows here,  and  struck  warmly  on  the  faces  of  the 
hinds  coming  home  from  the  fields.  The  mighty 
storm  that  raged  while  Cromwell  lay  a-dying  made 
all  the  oak-woods  groan  round  about  here,  and  tore 
the  thatch  from  the  very  roofs  I  gaze  upon.  When  I 
think  of  this,  I  can  almost,  so  to  speak,  lay  my  hand 
on  Shakspeare  and  on  Cromwell.  These  poor  walls 
were  contemporaries  of  both,  and  I  find  something 
affecting  in  the  thought.  The  mere  soil  is,  of  course, 
far  older  than  either,  but  it  does  not  touch  one  in  the 
same  way.  A  wall  is  the  creation  of  a  human  hand,  the 
soil  is  not. 

This  place  suits  my  whim,  and  I  like  it  better  year 
after  year.  As  with  everything  else,  since  I  began  to 
love  it  I  find  it  gradually  growing  beautiful.  Dream- 
thorp —  a  castle,  a  chapel,  a  lake,  a  straggling  strip  of 
gray  houses,  with  a  blue  film  of  smoke  over  all  —  lies 
embosomed  in  emerald.  Summer,  with  its  daisies,  runs 
up  to  every  cottage  door.  From  the  little  height 
where  I  am  now  sitting,  I  see  it  beneath  me.  Nothing 
could  be  more  peaceful.  The  wind  and  the  birds  fly 
over  it.  A  passing  sunbeam  makes  brilliant  a  white 
gable-end,  and  brings  out  the  colours  of  the  bios- 


somed  apple-tree  beyond,  and  disappears.  I  see  figures 
in  the  street,  but  hear  them  not.  The  hands  on  the 
church  clock  seem  always  pointing  to  one  hour.  Time 
has  fallen  asleep  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  I  make  a 
frame  of  my  fingers,  and  look  at  my  picture.  On  the 
walls  of  the  next  Academy's  Exhibition  will  hang 
nothing  half  so  beautiful! 

My  village  is,  I  think,  a  special  favourite  of  Sum- 
mer's. Every  window-sill  in  it  she  touches  with 
colour  and  fragrance;  everywhere  she  wakens  the 
drowsy  murmurs  of  the  hives;  every  place  she  scents 
with  apple-blossom.  Traces  of  her  hand  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  weir  beside  the  ruined  mill;  and  even  the  canal, 
along  which  the  barges  come  and  go,  has  a  great 
white  water-hly  asleep  on  its  olive-coloured  face. 
Never  was  velvet  on  a  monarch's  robe  so  gorgeous 
as  the  green  mosses  that  be-ruff  the  roofs  of  farm 
and  cottage,  when  the  sunbeam  slants  on  them  and 
goes.  The  old  road  out  towards  the  common,  and  the 
hoary  dikes  that  might  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  generous 
adorning  season;  for  every  fissure  has  its  mossy  cush- 
ion, and  the  old  blocks  themselves  are  washed  by  the 
loveliest  gray-green  lichens  in  the  world,  and  the 
large  loose  stones  lying  on  the  ground  have  gathered 
to  themselves  the  peacefulest  mossy  coverings.  Some 
of  these  have  not  been  disturbed  for  a  century.  Sum- 
mer has  adorned  my  village  as  gaily,  and  taken  as 
much  pleasure  in  the  task,  as  the  people  of  old,  when 
Elizabeth  was  queen,  took  in  the  adornment  of  the 
May-pole  against  a  summer  festival.  And,  just  think, 
not  only  Dreamthorp,  but  every  Enghsh  village  she 
has  made  beautiful  after  one  fashion  or  another  — 
making  vivid  green  the  hill  slope  on  which  straggling 
white  Welsh  hamlets  hang  right  opposite  the  sea; 
drowning  in  apple-blossom  the  red  Sussex  ones  in  the 
fat  valley.  And  think,  once  more,  every  spear  of  grass 


in  England  she  has  touched  with  a  KveHer  green;  the 
crest  of  every  bird  she  has  burnished;  every  old  wall 
between  the  four  seas  has  received  her  mossy  and 
licheny  attentions;  every  nook  in  every  forest  she  has 
sown  with  pale  flowers,  every  marsh  she  has  dashed 
with  the  fires  of  the  marigold.  And  in  the  wonderful 
night  the  moon  knows,  she  hangs  — the  planet  on 
which  so  many  milHons  of  us  fight,  and  sin,  and 
agonise,  and  die  —  a  sphere  of  glow-worn  light. 

Having  discoursed  so  long  about  Dreamthorp,  it 
is  but  fair  that  I  should  now  introduce  you  to  her 
lions.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  commonplace 
kind;  and  I  am  afraid  that,  if  you  wish  to  find  romance 
in  them,  you  must  bring  it  with  you.  I  might  speak 
of  the  old  church-tower,  or  of  the  church-yard  be- 
neath it,  in  which  the  village  holds  its  dead,  each 
resting-place  marked  by  a  simple  stone,  on  which  is 
inscribed  the  name  and  age  of  the  sleeper,  and  a 
Scripture  text  beneath,  in  which  hve  our  hopes  of 
immortality.  But,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  it  will  be 
better  to  begin  with  the  canal,  which  wears  on  its 
olive-coloured  face  the  big  white  water-lily  already 
chronicled.  Such  a  secluded  place  is  Dreamthorp 
that  the  railway  does  not  come  near,  and  the  canal 
is  the  only  thing  that  connects  it  with  the  world.  It 
stands  high,  and  from  it  the  undulating  country  may 
be  seen  stretching  away  into  the  gray  of  distance, 
with  hills  and  woods,  and  stains  of  smoke  which 
mark  the  sites  of  villages.  Every  now  and  then  a 
horse  comes  staggering  along  the  towing-path,  trail- 
ing a  sleepy  barge  filled  with  merchandise.  A  quiet, 
indolent  life  these  bargemen  lead  in  the  summer  days. 
One  lies  stretched  at  his  length  on  the  sun-heated 
plank;  his  comrade  sits  smoking  in  the  little  dog- 
hutch,  which  I  suppose  he  calls  a  cabin.  Silently  they 
come  and  go;  silently  the  wooden  bridge  Hfts  to  let 
them  through.  The  horse  stops  at  the  bridge-house 


for  a  drink,  and  there  I  like  to  talk  a  little  with  the 
men.  They  serve  instead  of  a  newspaper,  and  retail 
with  great  willingness  the  news  they  have  picked  up 
in  their  progress  from  town  to  town.  I  am  told  they 
sometimes  marvel  who  the  old  gentleman  is  who 
accosts  them  from  beneath  a  huge  umbrella  in  the 
sun,  and  that  they  think  him  either  very  wise  or  very 
foolish.  Not  in  the  least  unnatural!  We  are  great 
friends,  I  believe  —  evidence  of  which  they  occasion- 
ally exhibit  by  requesting  me  to  disburse  a  trifle  for 
drink-money.  This  canal  is  a  great  haunt  of  mine  of 
an  evening.  The  water  hardly  invites  one  to  bathe  in 
it,  and  a  delicate  stomach  might  suspect  the  flavour 
of  the  eels  caught  therein;  yet,  to  my  thinking,  it  is 
not  in  the  least  destitute  of  beauty.  A  barge  trailing 
up  through  it  in  the  sunset  is  a  pretty  sight;  and  the 
heavenly  crimsons  and  purples  sleep  quite  lovingly 
upon  its  glossy  ripples.  Nor  does  the  evening  star 
disdain  it,  for  as  I  walk  along  I  see  it  mirrored  therein 
as  clearly  as  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  itself. 
The  old  castle  and  chapel  already  alluded  to  are, 
perhaps,  to  a  stranger,  the  points  of  attraction  in 
Dreamthorp,  Back  from  the  houses  is  the  lake,  on  the 
green  sloping  banks  of  which,  with  broken  windows 
and  tombs,  the  ruins  stand.  As  it  is  noon,  and  the 
weather  is  warm,  let  us  go  and  sit  on  a  turret.  Here, 
on  these  very  steps,  as  old  ballads  tell,  a  queen  sat 
once,  day  after  day,  looking  southward  for  the  hght 
of  returning  spears.  I  bethink  me  that  yesterday,  no 
further  gone,  I  went  to  visit  a  consumptive  shoe- 
maker; seated  here  I  can  single  out  his  very  house, 
nay,  the  very  window  of  the  room  in  which  he  is 
lying.  On  that  straw  roof  might  the  raven  alight,  and 
flap  his  sable  wings.  There,  at  this  moment,  is  the 
supreme  tragedy  being  enacted.  A  woman  is  weep- 
ing there,  and  httle  children  are  looking  on  with  a 
sore  bewilderment.  Before  nightfall  the  poor  peaked 


face  of  the  bowed  artisan  will  have  gathered  its  in- 
effable peace,  and  the  widow  will  be  led  away  from 
the  bedside  by  the  tenderness  of  neighbours,  and  the 
cries  of  the  orphan  brood  will  be  stilled.  And  yet  this 
present  indubitable  suffering  and  loss  does  not  touch 
me  like  the  sorrow  of  the  woman  of  the  ballad,  the 
phantom  probably  of  a  minstrel's  brain.  The  shoe- 
maker will  be  forgotten  — I  shall  be  forgotten;  and 
long  after  visitors  will  sit  here  and  look  out  on  the 
landscape  and  murmur  the  simple  lines.  But  why  do 
death  and  dying  obtrude  themselves  at  the  present 
moment?  On  the  turret  opposite,  about  the  distance 
of  a  gunshot,  is  as  pretty  a  sight  as  eye  could  wish  to 
see.  Two  young  people,  strangers  apparently,  have 
come  to  visit  the  ruin.  Neither  the  ballad  queen,  nor 
the  shoemaker  down  yonder,  whose  respirations  are 
getting  shorter  and  shorter,  touches  them  in  the  least. 
They  are  merry  and  happy,  and  the  graybeard  tur- 
ret has  not  the  heart  to  thrust  a  foolish  moral  upon 
them.  They  would  not  thank  him  if  he  did,  I  dare- 
say. Perhaps  they  could  not  understand  him.  Time 
enough!  Twenty  years  hence  they  will  be  able  to  sit 
down  at  his  feet,  and  count  griefs  with  him,  and  tell 
him  tale  for  tale.  Human  hearts  get  ruinous  in  so 
much  less  time  than  stone  walls  and  towers.  See,  the 
young  man  has  thrown  himself  down  at  the  girl's 
feet  on  a  little  space  of  grass.  In  her  scarlet  cloak  she 
looks  like  a  blossom  springing  out  of  a  crevice  on  the 
ruined  steps.  He  gives  her  a  flower,  and  she  bows  her 
face  down  over  it  almost  to  her  knees.  What  did  the 
flower  say?  Is  it  to  hide  a  blush?  He  looks  delighted; 
and  I  almost  fancy  I  see  a  proud  colour  on  his  brow. 
As  I  gaze,  these  young  people  make  for  me  a  perfect 
idyl.  The  generous,  ungrudging  sun,  the  melancholy 
ruin,  decked,  Kke  mad  Lear,  with  the  flowers  and 
ivies  of  forgetfulness  and  grief,  and  between  them, 
sweet  and  evanescent,  human  iruth  and  love! 


Love!— does  it  yet  walk  the  world,  or  is  it  im- 
prisoned in  poems  and  romances?  Has  not  the  cir- 
culating library  become  the  sole  home  of  the  passion? 
Is  love  not  become  the  exclusive  property  of  novelists 
and  playwrights,  to  be  used  by  them  only  for  profes- 
sional purposes?  Surely,  if  the  men  I  see  are  lovers, 
or  ever  have  been  lovers,  they  would  be  nobler  than 
they  are.  The  knowledge  that  he  is  beloved  should  — 
inust  make  a  man  tender,  gentle,  upright,  pure.  While 
yet  a  youngster  in  a  jacket,  I  can  remember  falling 
desperately  in  love  with  a  young  lady  several  years 
my  senior  —  after  the  fashion  of  youngsters  in  jackets. 
Could  I  have  fibbed  in  these  days?  Could  I  have  be- 
trayed a  comrade?  Could  I  have  stolen  eggs  or  callow 
young  from  the  nest?  Could  I  have  stood  quietly  by 
and  seen  the  weak  or  the  maimed  buUied?  Nay,  ver- 
ily! In  these  absurd  days  she  lighted  up  the  whole 
world  for  me.  To  sit  in  the  same  room  with  her  was 
like  the  happiness  of  perpetual  holiday;  when  she 
asked  me  to  run  a  message  for  her,  or  to  do  any, 
the  slightest,  service  for  her,  I  felt  as  if  a  patent  of 
nobility  were  conferred  on  me.  I  kept  my  passion  to 
myself,  like  a  cake,  and  nibbled  it  in  private.  Juliet 
was  several  years  my  senior,  and  had  a  lover— was,  in 
point  of  fact,  actually  engaged;  and,  in  looking  back, 
I  can  remember  I  was  too  much  in  love  to  feel  the 
slightest  twinge  of  jealousy.  I  remember  also  seeing 
Romeo  for  the  first  time,  and  thinking  him  a  greater 
man  than  Caesar  or  Napoleon.  The  worth  I  credited 
him  with,  the  cleverness,  the  goodness,  the  every- 
thing! He  awed  me  by  his  manner  and  bearing.  He 
accepted  that  girl's  love  coolly  and  as  a  matter  of 
course:  it  put  him  no  more  about  than  a  crown  and 
sceptre  puts  about  a  king.  What  I  would  have  given 
my  life  to  possess  — being  only  fourteen,  it  was  not 
much  to  part  with  after  all  — he  wore  lightly,  as  he 
wore  his  gloves  or  his  cane.  It  did  not  seem  a  bit  too 


good  for  him.  His  self-possession  appalled  me.  If  I 
had  seen  him  take  the  sun  out  of  the  sky,  and  put  it 
into  his  breeches'  pocket,  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
been  in  the  least  degree  surprised.  Well,  years  after, 
when  I  had  discarded  my  passion  with  my  jacket,  I 
have  assisted  this  middle-aged  Romeo  home  from  a 
roystering  wine-party,  and  heard  him  hiccup  out  his 
marital  annoyances,  with  the  strangest  remembrances 
of  old  times,  and  the  strangest  deductions  therefrom. 
Did  that  man  with  the  idiotic  laugh  and  the  blurred 
utterance  ever  love?  Was  he  ever  capable  of  loving? 
I  protest  I  have  my  doubts.  But  where  are  my  young 
people?  Gone!  So  it  is  always.  We  begin  to  moralise 
and  look  wise,  and  Beauty,  who  is  something  of  a 
coquette,  and  of  an  exacting  turn  of  mind,  and  likes 
attentions,  gets  disgusted  with  our  wisdom  or  our 
stupidity,  and  goes  off  in  a  huff.  Let  the  baggage  go! 
The  ruined  chapel  adjoins  the  ruined  castle  on 
which  I  am  now  sitting,  and  is  evidently  a  building  of 
much  older  date.  It  is  a  mere  shell  now.  It  is  quite 
roofless,  ivy  covers  it  in  part;  the  stone  tracery  of  the 
great  western  window  is  yet  intact,  but  the  coloured 
glass  is  gone  with  the  splendid  vestments  of  the  abbot, 
the  fuming  incense,  the  chanting  choirs,  and  the 
patient,  sad-eyed  monks,  who  muttered  Aves,  shrived 
guilt,  and  illuminated  missals.  Time  was  when  this 
place  breathed  actual  benedictions,  and  was  a  home 
of  active  peace.  At  present  it  is  visited  only  by  the 
stranger,  and  delights  but  the  antiquary.  The  village 
people  have  so  little  respect  for  it,  that  they  do  not 
even  consider  it  haunted.  There  are  several  tombs  in 
the  interior  bearing  knights'  escutcheons,  which  time 
has  sadly  defaced.  The  dust  you  stand  upon  is  noble. 
Earls  have  been  brought  here  in  dinted  mail  from 
battle,  and  earls'  wives  from  the  pangs  of  child-bear- 
ing. The  last  trumpet  will  break  the  slumber  of  a  right 
honourable  company.  One  of  the  tombs  — the  most 


perfect  of  all  in  point  of  preservation— I  look  at  often, 
and  try  to  conjecture  what  it  commemorates.  With 
all  mv  fancies,  I  can  get  no  further  than  the  old  story 
of  love  and  death.  There,  on  the  slab,  the  white  figures 
sleep;  marble  hands,  folded  in  prayer,  on  marble 
breasts.  And  I  like  to  think  that  he  was  brave,  she 
beautiful;  that  although  the  monument  is  worn  by 
time,  and  sullied  by  the  stains  of  the  weather,  the 
qualities  which  it  commemorates  — husbandly  and 
wifely  affection,  courtesy,  courage,  knightly  scorn 
of  wrong  and  falsehood,  meekness,  penitence,  charity 
—  are  existing  yet  somewhere,  recognisable  by  each 
other.  The  man  who  in  this  world  can  keep  the  white- 
ness of  his  soul,  is  not  likely  to  lose  it  in  any  other. 

In  summer  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  floating 
about  the  lake.  The  landing-place  to  which  my  boat 
is  tethered  is  ruinous,  like  the  chapel  and  palace,  and 
my  embarkation  causes  quite  a  stir  in  the  sleepy  little 
village.  Small  boys  leave  their  games  and  mud-pies, 
and  gather  round  in  silence;  they  have  seen  me  get  oif 
a  hundred  times,  but  their  interest  in  the  matter 
seems  always  new.  Not  unfrequently  an  idle  cobbler, 
in  red  nightcap  and  leathern  apron,  leans  on  a  broken 
stile,  and  honours  my  proceedings  with  his  attention. 
I  shoot  off,  and  the  human  knot  dissolves.  The  lake 
contains  three  islands,  each  with  a  solitar)^  tree,  and 
on  these  islands  the  swans  breed.  I  feed  the  birds  daily 
with  bits  of  bread.  See,  one  comes  ghding  towards 
me,  with  superbly  arched  neck,  to  receive  its  cus- 
tomary alms!  How -wildly  beautiful  its  motions! 
How  haughtily  it  begs!  The  green  pasture  lands  run 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  into  it  in  the 
afternoons  the  red  kine  wade  and  stand  knee-deep  in 
their  shadows,  surrounded  by  troops  of  flies.  Patiently 
the  honest  creatures  abide  the  attacks  of  their  tor- 
mentors. Now  one  swishes  itself  with  its  tail  — now 
its  neighbour  flaps  a  huge  ear.  I  draw  my  oars  along- 


side,  and  let  my  boat  float  at  its  own  will.  The  soft 
blue  heav^enly  abysses,  the  wandering  streams  of 
vapour,  the  long  beaches  of  rippled  cloud,  are  glassed 
and  repeated  in  the  lake.  Dreamthorp  is  silent  as  a 
picture,  the  voices  of  the  children  are  mute;  and  the 
smoke  from  the  houses,  the  blue  pillars  all  sloping  in 
one  angle,  float  upward  as  if  in  sleep.  Grave  and  stern 
the  old  castle  rises  from  its  emerald  banks,  which  long 
ago  came  down  to  the  lake  in  terrace  on  terrace,  gay 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  with  stone  nymph  and 
satyrs  hid  in  every  nook.  Silent  and  empty  enough 
to-day!  A  flock  of  daws  suddenly  bursts  out  from  a 
turret,  and  round  and  round  they  wheel,  as  if  in  panic. 
Has  some  great  scandal  exploded?  Has  a  conspiracy 
been  discovered?  Has  a  revolution  broken  out?  The 
excitement  has  subsided,  and  one  of  them,  perched 
on  the  old  banner-staff,  chatters  confidentially  to 
himself  as  he,  sideways,  eyes  the  world  beneath  him. 
Floating  about  thus,  time  passes  swiftly,  for,  before 
I  know  where  I  am,  the  kine  have  withdrawn  from 
the  lake  to  couch  on  the  herbage,  while  one  on  a  little 
height  is  lowing  for  the  milkmaid  and  her  pails.  Along 
the  road  I  see  the  labourers  coming  home  for  supper, 
while  the  sun  setting  behind  me  makes  the  village 
windows  blaze;  and  so  I  take  out  my  oars,  and  pull 
leisurely  through  waters  faintly  flushed  with  evening 
colours. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Buckle  could  have  written 
his  "History  of  Civilisation"  in  Dreamthorp,  because 
in  it  books,  conversation,  and  the  other  appurtenances 
of  intellectual  life,  are  not  to  be  procured.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  birds,  and  the  building  of  nests— with 
wild-flowers,  and  the  seasons  in  which  they  blow  — 
but  with  the  big  world  far  away,  with  what  men  and 
women  are  thinking,  and  doing,  and  saying,  I  am 
acquainted  only  through  the  Times,  and  the  occa- 
sional magazine  or  review,  sent  by  friends  whom  I 


have  not  looked  upon  for  years,  but  by  whom,  it 
seems,  I  am  not  yet  forgotten.  The  village  has  but 
few  intellectual  wants,  and  the  intellectual  supply 
is  strictly  measured  by  the  demand.  Still  there  is 
something,  Down  in  the  village,  and  opposite  the 
curiously-carved  fountain,  is  a  schoolroom  which 
can  accommodate  a  couple  of  hundred  people  on  a 
pinch.  There  are  our  public  meetings  held.  Musical 
entertainments  have  been  given  there  by  a  single  per- 
former. In  that  schoolroom  last  winter  an  American 
biologist  terrified  the  villagers,  and,  to  their  simple 
understandings,  mingled  up  the  next  world  with  this. 
Now  and  again  some  rare  bird  of  an  itinerant  lecturer 
covers  dead  walls  with  posters,  yellow  and  blue,  and 
to  that  schoolroom  we  flock  to  hear  him.  His  rounded 
periods  the  eloquent  gentleman  devolves  amidst  a 
respectful  silence.  His  audience  do  not  understand 
him,  but  they  see  that  the  clergyman  does,  and  the 
doctor  does;  and  so  they  are  content,  and  look  as 
attentive  and  wise  as  possible.  Then,  in  connexion 
with  the  schoolroom,  there  is  a  pubKc  library,  where 
books  are  exchanged  once  a  month.  This  library  is  a 
kind  of  Greenwich  Hospital  for  disabled  novels  and 
romances.  Each  of  these  books  has  been  in  the  wars; 
some  are  unquestionable  antiques.  The  tears  of  three 
generations  have  fallen  upon  their  dusky  pages.  The 
heroes  and  the  heroines  are  of  another  age  than  ours. 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  is  standing  with  his  hat  under 
his  arm.  Tom  Jones  plops  from  the  tree  into  the 
water,  to  the  infinite  distress  of  Sophia.  Moses  comes 
home  from  market  with  his  stock  of  shagreen  spec- 
tacles. Lovers,  warriors,  and  villains  —  as  dead  to  the 
present  generation  of  readers  as  Cambyses — are  weep- 
ing, fighting,  and  intriguing.  These  books,  tattered 
and  torn  as  they  are,  are  read  with  delight  to-day. 
The  viands  are  celestial  if  set  forth  on  a  dingy  table- 
cloth. The  gaps  and  chasms  which  occur  in  pathetic 


or  perilous  chapters  are  felt  to  be  personal  calamities. 
It  is  with  a  certain  feeling  of  tenderness  that  I  look 
upon  these  books;  I  think  of  the  dead  fingers  that 
have  turned  over  the  leaves,  of  the  dead  eyes  that 
have  travelled  along  the  lines.  An  old  novel  has  a 
history  of  its  own.  When  fresh  and  new,  and  before 
it  had  breathed  its  secret,  it  lay  on  my  lady's  table. 
She  killed  the  weary  day  with  it,  and  when  night 
came  it  was  placed  beneath  her  pillow.  At  the  sea- 
side a  couple  of  foolish  heads  have  bent  over  it,  hands 
have  touched  and  tingled,  and  it  has  heard  vows  and 
protestations  as  passionate  as  any  its  pages  contained. 
Coming  down  in  the  world,  Cinderella  in  the  kitchen 
has  blubbered  over  it  by  the  light  of  a  surreptitious 
candle,  conceiving  herself  the  while  the  magnificent 
Georgiana,  and  Lord  Mordaunt,  Georgiana's  lover, 
the  pot-boy  round  the  corner.  Tied  up  with  many  a 
dingy  brother,  the  auctioneer  knocks  the  bundle 
down  to  the  bidder  of  a  few  pence,  and  it  finds  its 
way  to  the  quiet  cove  of  some  village  library,  where 
with  some  difficulty  —  as  if  from  want  of  teeth,  and 
with  numerous  interruptions  —  as  if  from  lack  of 
memory,  it  tells  its  old  stories,  and  wakes  tears,  and 
blushes,  and  laughter  as  of  yore.  Thus  it  spends  its 
age,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  become  unintelligible, 
and  then,  in  the  dust-bin,  like  poor  human  mortals  in 
the  grave,  it  will  rest  from  all  its  labours.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  benefit  which  such  books  have 
conferred.  How  often  have  they  loosed  the  chain  of 
circumstance!  What  unfamiliar  tears  — what  unfa- 
miliar laughter  they  have  caused!  What  chivalry  and 
tenderness  they  have  infused  into  rustic  loves!  Of 
what  weary  hours  they  have  created  and  beguiled 
their  readers!  The  big,  solemn  history-books  are  in 
excellent  preservation;  the  story-books  are  defaced 
and  frayed,  and  their  out-of-elbows  condition  is 
their  pride,  and  the  best  justification  of  their  exis- 


tence.  They  are  tashed,  as  roses  are,  by  being  eagerly 
handled  and  smelt.  I  observe,  too,  that  the  most  an- 
cient romances  are  not  in  every  case  the  most  severely 
worn.  It  is  the  pace  that  tells  in  horses,  men,  and 
books.  There  are  Nestors  wonderfully  hale;  there 
are  juveniles  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  One  of  the 
youngest  books,  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  is  ab- 
solutely falling  to  pieces.  That  book,  like  Italy,  is 
possessor  of  the  fatal  gift;  but  happily,  in  its  case, 
everything  can  be  rectified  by  a  new  edition.  We 
have  buried  warriors  and  poets,  princes  and  queens, 
but  no  one  of  these  was  followed  to  the  grave  by 
sincerer  mourners  than  was  little  Nell. 

Besides  the  itinerant  lecturer,  and  the  permanent 
library,  we  have  the  Sunday  sermon.  These  sum  up 
the  intellectual  aids  and  furtherances  of  the  whole 
place.  We  have  a  church  and  a  chapel,  and  I  attend 
both.  The  Dreamthorp  people  are  Dissenters,  for  the 
most  part;  why,  I  never  could  understand;  because 
dissent  implies  a  certain  intellectual  effort.  But  Dis- 
senters they  are,  and  Dissenters  they  are  likely  to 
remain.  In  an  ungainly  building,  fiUed  with  hard 
gaunt  pews,  without  an  organ,  without  a  touch  of 
colour  in  the  windows,  with  nothing  to  stir  the  im- 
agination or  the  devotional  sense,  the  simple  people 
worship.  On  Sunday,  they  are  put  upon  a  diet  of 
spiritual  bread-and-water.  Personally,  I  should  desire 
more  generous  food.  But  the  labouring  people  listen 
attentively,  till  once  they  fall  asleep,  and  they  wake 
up  to  receive  the  benediction  with  a  feeling  of  having 
done  their  duty.  They  know  they  ought  to  go  to 
chapel,  and  they  go.  I  go  likewise,  from  habit,  al- 
though I  have  long  ago  lost  the  power  of  following 
a  discourse.  In  my  pew,  and  whilst  the  clergyman  is 
going  on,  I  think  of  the  strangest  things  — of  the  tree 
at  the  window,  of  the  congregation  of  the  dead  out- 
side, of  the  wheat-fields  and  the  corn-fields  beyond 


and  all  around.  And  the  odd  thing  is,  that  it  is  dur- 
ing sermon  only  that  my  mind  flies  off  at  a  tangent 
and  busies  itself  with  things  removed  from  the  place 
and  the  circumstances.  Whenever  it  is  finished  fancy 
returns  from  her  wanderings,  and  I  am  alive  to  the 
objects  around  me.  The  clergyman  knows  my  hu- 
mour, and  is  good  Christian  enough  to  forgive  me; 
and  he  smiles  good-humouredly  when  I  ask  him  to 
let  me  have  the  chapel  keys,  that  I  may  enter,  when 
in  the  mood,  and  preach  a  sermon  to  myself.  To  my 
mind,  an  empty  chapel  is  impressive;  a  crowded  one, 
comparatively  a  commonplace  affair.  Alone,  I  could 
choose  my  own  text,  and  my  silent  discourse  would 
not  be  without  its  practical  applications. 

An  idle  life  I  live  in  this  place,  as  the  world  counts 
it;  but  then  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  differing  from 
the  world  as  to  the  meaning  of  idleness.  A  windmill 
twirling  its  arms  all  day  is  admirable  only  when  there 
is  corn  to  grind.  Twirling  its  arms  for  the  mere  barren 
pleasure  of  twirling  them,  or  for  the  sake  of  looking 
busy,  does  not  deserve  any  rapturous  paean  of  praise. 
I  must  be  made  happy  after  my  own  fashion,  not 
after  the  fashion  of  other  people.  Here  I  can  live  as  I 
please,  here  I  can  throw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  my 
whim.  Here  I  play  with  my  own  thoughts;  here  I 
ripen  for  the  grave. 


Men  of  Letters 

JVLr.  Hazlitt  has  written  many  pleasant  essays, 
but  none  pleasanter  than  that  entitled  "My  First 
Acquaintance  with  Poets,"  which,  in  the  edition 
edited  by  his  son,  opens  the  Winterslow  series.  It  re- 
lates almost  entirely  to  Coleridge;  containing  sketches 
of  his  personal  appearance,  fragments  of  his  conver- 
sation, and  is  filled  with  a  young  man's  generous 
enthusiasm,  belief,  admiration,  as  with  sunrise.  He 
had  met  Coleridge,  walked  with  him,  talked  with  him, 
and  the  high  intellectual  experience  not  only  made 
him  better  acquainted  with  his  own  spirit  and  its 
folded  powers,  but  — as  is  ever  the  case  with  such 


spiritual  encounters  —  it  touched  and  illuminated  the 
dead  outer  world.  The  road  bet\veen  Wem  and 
Shrewsbury  was  familiar  enough  to  Hazlitt,  but  as 
the  twain  passed  along  it  on  that  winter  day,  it  be- 
came etherialised,  poetic  — wonderful,  as  if  leading 
across  the  Delectable  Mountains  to  the  Golden  City, 
whose  crleam  is  discernible  on  the  horizon.  The  mile- 
Stones  were  mute  with  attention,  the  pines  upon  the 
hill  had  ears  for  the  stranger  as  he  passed.  Eloquence 
made  the  red  leaves  rustle  on  the  oak;  made  the  depth 
of  heaven  seem  as  if  swept  by  a  breath  of  spring;  and 
when  the  evening  star  appeared,  Hazlitt  saw  it  as 
Adam  did  while  in  Paradise  and  but  one  day  old.  "As 
we  passed  along,"  writes  the  essayist,  "between  Wem 
and  Shrewsbury,  and  I  eyed  the  blue  hill  tops  seen 
through  the  wintry  branches,  or  the  red,  rustling 
leaves  of  the  sturdy  oak-trees  by  the  wayside,  a  sound 
was  in  my  ears  as  of  a  syren's  song.  I  was  stunned, 
startled  with  it  as  from  deep  sleep;  but  I  had  no  notion 
that  I  should  ever  be  able  to  express  my  admiration 
to  others  in  motley  imagery  or  quaint  allusion,  till  the 
light  of  his  genius  shone  into  my  soul,  like  the  sun's 
rays  glittering  in  the  puddles  of  the  road.  I  was  at 
that  time  dumb,  inarticulate,  helpless,  like  a  worm  by 
the  wayside,  crushed,  bleeding,  lifeless;  but  now, 
bursting  from  the  deadly  bands  that  bound  them,  my 
ideas  float  on  winged  words,  and  as  they  expand 
their  plumes,  catch  the  golden  light  of  other  years. 
My  soul  has  indeed  remained  in  its  original  bondage, 
dark,  obscure,  with  longings  infinite  and  unsatisfied; 
my  heart,  shut  up  in  the  prison-house  of  this  rude 
clay,  has  never  found,  nor  will  it  ever  find,  a  heart  to 
speak  to;  but  that  my  understanding  also  did  not 
remain  dumb  and  brutish,  or  at  length  found  a  lan- 
guage to  express  itself,  I  owe  to  Coleridge."  Time  and 
sorrow,  personal  ambition  thwarted  and  fruitlessly 
driven  back  on  itself,  hopes  for  the  world  defeated 


and  unrealised,  changed  the  enthusiastic  youth  into 
a  petulant,  unsocial  man;  yet  ever  as  he  remembered 
that  meeting  and  his  wintry  walk  from  Wem  to 
Shrewsbury  the  early  glow  came  back,  and  again  a 
"sound  was  in  his  ears  as  of  a  syren's  song." 

We  are  not  all  hero-worshippers  like  Hazlitt,  but 
most  of  us  are  so  to  a  large  extent.  A  large  proportion 
of  mankind  feel  a  quite  peculiar  interest  in  famous 
writers.  They  like  to  read  about  them,  to  know  what 
they  said  on  this  or  the  other  occasion,  what  sort  of 
house  they  inhabited,  what  fashion  of  dress  they 
wore,  if  they  liked  any  particular  dish  for  dinner, 
what  kind  of  women  they  fell  in  love  with,  and 
whether  their  domestic  atmosphere  was  stormy  or 
the  reverse.  Concerning  such  men  no  bit  of  informa- 
tion is  too  trifling;  every^thing  helps  to  make  out  the 
mental  image  we  have  dimly  formed  for  ourselves. 
And  this  kind  of  interest  is  heightened  by  the  artistic 
way  in  which  time  occasionally  groups  them.  The 
race  is  gregarious;  they  are  visible  to  us  in  clumps  like 
primroses;  they  are  brought  into  neighbourhood  and 
flash  licrht  on  each  other  like  crems  in  a  diadem.  We 
think  of  the  wild  geniuses  M-ho  came  up  from  the 
universities  to  London  in  the  dawn  of  the  En^Ksh 
drama.  Greene,  Nash,  Marlowe  — our  first  profes- 
sional men  of  letters  — how  they  cracked  their  satiri- 
cal whips,  how  they  brawled  in  taverns,  how  pinched 
they  were  at  times,  how,  when  they  possessed  money, 
they  flung  it  from  them  as  if  it  were  poison,  with 
what  fierce  speed  they  wrote,  how  they  shook  the 
stage.  Then  we  think  of  the  "Mermaid"  in  session, 
with  Shakspeare's  bland,  oval  face,  the  light  of  a  smile 
spread  ov^er  it,  and  Ben  Jonson's  truculent  visage,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  sittinor  together  in  their  beau- 
tiful  friendship,  and  fancy  as  best  we  can  the  drollery, 
the  repartee,  the  sage  sentences,  the  lightning  gleams 
of  wit,  the  thunder-peals  of  laughter. 


What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid!  Heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  soul  in  a  jest. 
And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life. 
Then  there  is  the  "Literary  Club,"  with  Johnson,  and 
Garrick,  and  Burke,  and  Reynolds,  and  Goldsmith 
sitting  in  perpetuity  in  Boswell.  The  Doctor  has  been 
talking  there  for  a  hundred  years,  and  there  will  he 
talk  for  many  a  hundred  more.  And  we  of  another 
generation,  and  with  other  things  to  think  about,  can 
enter  any  night  we  please,  and  hear  what  is  going  on. 
Then  we  have  the  swarthy  ploughman  from  Ayrshire 
sitting  at  Lord  Monboddo's  with  Dr.  Blair,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Henry  Mackenzie,  and  the  rest.  These  went 
into  the  presence  of  the  wonderful  rustic  thought- 
lessly enough,  and  now  they  cannot  return  even  if 
they  would.  They  are  defrauded  of  obHvion.  Not  yet 
have  they  tasted  forgetfulness  and  the  grave.  The 
day  may  come  when  Burns  shall  be  forgotten,  but  till 
that  day  arrives  —  and  the  eastern  sky  as  yet  gives  no 
token  of  its  approach  —  him  they  must  attend  as  satel- 
lites the  sun,  as  courtiers  their  king.  Then  there  are 
the  Lakers— Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  De 
Quincey  burdened  with  his  tremendous  dream,  Wil- 
son in  his  splendid  youth.  What  talk,  what  argument, 
what  readings  of  lyrical  and  other  ballads,  what  con- 
tempt of  critics,  what  a  hail  of  fine  things!  Then  there 
is  Charles  Lamb's  room  in  Inner  Temple  Lane,  the 
hush  of  a  whist  table  in  one  corner,  the  host  stutter- 
ing puns  as  he  deals  the  cards;  and  sitting  round  about. 
Hunt,  whose  every  sentence  is  flavoured  with  the 
hawthorn  and  the  primrose,  and  HazUtt  maddened 
by  Waterloo  and  St.  Helena,  and  Godwin  with  his 
wild  theories,  and  Kemble  with  his  Roman  look. 
And  before  the  morning  comes,  and  Lamb  stutters 


yet  more  thickly  — for  there  is  a  slight  flavour  of 
punch  in  the  apartment— what  talk  there  has  been  of 
Hogarth's  prints,  of  Isaak  Walton,  of  the  old  drama- 
tists, of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Urn  Burial,"  with 
Elia's  quaint  humour  breaking  through  every  inter- 
stice, and  flowering  in  every  fissure  and  cranny  of 
the  conversation!  One  likes  to  think  of  these  social 
gatherings  of  wits  and  geniuses;  they  are  more  inter- 
esting than  conclaves  of  kings  or  convocations  of 
bishops.  One  would  Hke  to  have  been  the  waiter  at 
the  "Mermaid,"  and  to  have  stood  behind  Shaks- 
peare's  chair.  What  was  that  functionary's  opinion 
of  his  guests?  Did  he  listen  and  become  witty  by  in- 
fection? or  did  he,  when  his  task  was  over,  retire 
unconcernedly  to  chalk  up  the  tavern  score?  One 
envies  somewhat  the  damsel  who  brought  Lamb  the 
spirit-case  and  the  hot  water.  I  think  of  these  meet- 
ings, and,  in  lack  of  companionship,  frame  for  myself 
imaginary  conversations  — not  so  brilHant,  of  course, 
as  Mr.  Landor's,  but  yet  sufficient  to  make  pleasant 
for  me  the  twilight  hour  while  the  lamp  is  yet  unlit, 
and  my  solitary  room  is  filled  with  the  ruddy  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  fire. 

Of  human  notabilities  men  of  letters  are  the  most 
interesting,  and  this  arises  mainly  from  their  out- 
spokenness as  a  class.  The  writer  makes  himself 
known  in  a  way  that  no  other  man  makes  himself 
known.  The  distinguished  engineer  may  be  as  great 
a  man  as  the  distinguished  writer,  but  as  a  rule  we 
know  little  about  him.  We  see  him  invent  a  locomo- 
tive, or  bridge  a  strait,  but  there  our  knowledge  stops; 
we  look  at  the  engine,  we  walk  across  the  bridge,  we 
admire  the  ingenuit}^  of  the  one,  we  are  grateful  for 
the  conveniency  of  the  other,  but  to  our  apprehen- 
sions the  engineer  is  undeciphered  all  the  while. 
Doubtless  he  reveals  himself  in  his  work  as  the  poet 
reveals  himself  in  his  song,  but  then  this  revelation  is 


made  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  the  majority.  After  all, 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  get  nearer  him.  The  man  of 
letters,  on  the  other  hand,  is  outspoken,  he  takes  you 
into  his  confidence,  he  keeps  no  secret  from  you.  Be 
you  beggar,  be  you  king,  you  are  welcome.  He  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  He  gives  without  reserve  his 
fancies,  his  wit,  his  wisdom;  he  makes  you  a  present 
of  all  that  the  painful  or  the  happy  years  have  brought 
him.  The  writer  makes  his  reader  heir  in  full.  Men  of 
letters  are  a  peculiar  class.  They  are  never  common- 
place or  prosaic  —  at  least  those  of  them  that  mankind 
care  for.  They  are  airy,  wise,  gloomy,  melodious 
spirits.  They  give  us  the  language  we  speak,  they 
furnish  the  subjects  of  our  best  talk.  They  are  full  of 
generous  impulses  and  sentiments,  and  keep  the  world 
young.  They  have  said  fine  things  on  every  phase  of 
human  experience.  The  air  is  full  of  their  voices. 
Their  books  are  the  world's  holiday  and  playground, 
and  into  these  neither  care,  nor  the  dun,  nor  des- 
pondency can  follow  the  enfranchised  man.  Men 
of  letters  forerun  science  as  the  morning  star  the 
dawn.  Nothing  has  been  invented,  nothing  has  been 
achieved,  but  has  gleamed  a  bright-coloured  Utopia 
in  the  eyes  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  men.  Several 
centuries  before  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1 85 1  rose  in 
Hyde  Park,  a  wondrous  hall  of  glass  stood,  radiant 
in  sunlight,  in  the  verse  of  Chaucer.  The  electric  tele- 
graph is  not  so  swift  as  the  flight  of  Puck.  We  have 
not  yet  realised  the  hippogriif  of  Aristo.  Just  con- 
sider what  a  world  this  would  be  if  ruled  by  the  best 
thoughts  of  men  of  letters!  Ignorance  would  die  at 
once,  war  would  cease,  taxation  would  be  lightened, 
not  only  every  Frenchman,  but  every  man  in  the 
world,  would  have  his  hen  in  the  pot.  May  would  not 
marry  January.  The  race  of  lawyers  and  physicians 
would  be  extinct.  Fancy  a  world,  the  affairs  of  which 
are  directed  by  Goethe's  wisdom  and  Goldsmith's 


heart!  In  such  a  case  methinks  the  millennium  were 
already  come.  Books  are  a  finer  world  within  the 
world.  With  books  are  connected  all  my  desires  and 
aspirations.  When  I  go  to  my  long  sleep,  on  a  book 
will  my  head  be  pillowed.  I  care  for  no  other  fashion 
of  greatness.  I'd  as  lief  not  be  remembered  at  all  as 
remembered  in  connexion  with  anything  else.  I  would 
rather  be  Charles  Lamb  than  Charles  XII.  I  would 
rather  be  remembered  by  a  song  than  by  a  victory. 
I  would  rather  build  a  fine  sonnet  than  have  built  St. 
Paul's.  I  would  rather  be  the  discoverer  of  a  new 
image  than  the  discoverer  of  a  new  planet.  Fine 
phrases  I  value  more  than  bank-notes.  I  have  ear  for 
no  other  harmony  than  the  harmony  of  words.  To 
be  occasionally  quoted  is  the  only  fame  I  care  for. 

But  what  of  the  literary  life?  How  fares  it  with 
the  men  whose  days  and  nights  are  devoted  to  the 
writing  of  books?  We  know  the  famous  men  of 
letters,  we  give  them  the  highest  place  in  our  regards; 
we  crown  them  with  laurels  so  thickly  that  we  hide 
the  furrows  on  their  foreheads.  Yet  we  must  remem- 
ber that  there  are  men  of  letters  who  have  been 
equally  sanguine,  equally  ardent,  who  have  pursued 
perfection  equally  unselfishly,  but  who  have  failed 
to  make  themselves  famous.  We  know  the  ships  that 
come  with  streaming  pennons  into  the  immortal 
ports;  we  know  but  little  of  the  ships  that  have  gone 
on  fire  on  the  way  thither— that  have  gone  down  at 
sea.  Even  with  successful  men  we  cannot  know  pre- 
cisely how  matters  have  gone.  We  read  the  fine  rap- 
tures of  the  poet,  but  we  do  not  know  into  what  kind 
of  being  he  relapses  when  the  inspiration  is  over,  any 
more  than,  seeing  and  hearing  the  lark  shrilling  at  the 
gate  of  heaven,  we  know  with  what  effort  it  has 
climbed  thither,  or  into  what  kind  of  nest  it  must 
descend.  The  lark  is  not  always  singing;  no  more  is 
the  poet.  The  lark  is  only  interesting  ivhile  singing, 


at  other  times  it  is  but  a  plain  brown  bird.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  recognize  the  poet  when  he  doffs  his 
singing  robes;  he  may  then  sink  to  the  level  of  his 
admirers.  We  laugh  at  the  fancies  of  the  humorist, 
but  he  may  have  written  his  brilliant  things  in  a  dis- 
mal enough  mood.  The  writer  is  not  continually 
dwelling  amongst  the  roses  and  lilies  of  life,  he  is  not 
continually  uttering  generous  sentiments,  and  saying 
fine  things.  On  him,  as  on  his  brethren,  the  world 
presses  with  its  prosaic  needs.  He  has  to  make  love 
and  marry,  and  run  the  usual  matrimonial  risks.  The 
income-tax  collector  visits  him  as  well  as  others. 
Around  his  head  at  Christmas-time  drives  a  snow- 
storm of  bills.  He  must  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
and  he  has  only  his  goose-quills  to  confront  it  with. 
And  here  it  is,  having  to  deal  with  ahen  powers,  that 
his  special  temperament  comes  into  play,  and  may 
work  him  evil.  Wit  is  not  worldly  wisdom.  A  man 
gazing  on  the  stars  is  proverbially  at  the  mercy  of 
the  puddles  on  the  road.  A  man  may  be  able  to  dis- 
entangle intricate  problems,  be  able  to  recall  the  past, 
and  yet  be  cozened  by  an  ordinary  knave.  The  finest 
expression  will  not  Hquidate  a  butcher's  account.  If 
Apollo  puts  his  name  to  a  bill,  he  must  meet  it  when 
it  becomes  due,  or  go  into  the  Gazette.  Armies  are 
not  always  cheering  on  the  heights  which  they  have 
won;  there  are  forced  marches,  occasional  shortness 
of  provisions,  bivouacs  on  muddy  plains,  driving  in 
of  pickets,  and  the  like,  although  these  inglorious 
items  are  forgotten  when  we  read  the  roll  of  victories 
inscribed  on  their  banner.  The  books  of  the  great 
writer  are  only  portions  of  the  great  writer.  His  life 
acts  on  his  writings;  his  writings  react  on  his  life.  His 
Kfe  may  impoverish  his  books;  his  books  may  im- 
poverish his  life.  Apollo's 

Branch  that  might  have  grown  full  straight, 


may  have  the  worm  of  a  vulgar  misery  gnawing  at 
its  roots.  The  heat  of  inspiration  may  be  subtracted 
from  the  household  fire;  and  those  who  sit  by  it  may 
be  the  colder  in  consequence.  A  man  may  put  all  his 
good  things  in  his  books,  and  leave  none  for  his  life, 
just  as  a  man  may  expend  his  fortune  on  a  splendid 
dress,  and  carry  a  pang  of  hunger  beneath  it. 

There  are  few  less  exhilarating  books  than  the 
biographies  of  men  of  letters,  and  of  artists  generally; 
and  this  arises  from  the  pictures  of  comparative  defeat 
which,  in  almost  every  instance,  such  books  contain. 
In  these  books  we  see  failure  more  or  less  — seldom 
clear,  victorious  effort.  If  the  art  is  exquisite,  the 
marble  is  flawed;  if  the  marble  is  pure,  there  is  defect 
in  art.  There  is  always  something  lacking  in  the  poem; 
there  is  always  irremediable  defect  in  the  picture.  In 
the  biography  we  see  persistent,  passionate  effort, 
and  almost  constant  repulse.  If,  on  the  whole,  victory 
is  gained,  one  wing  of  the  army  has  been  thrown 
into  confusion.  In  the  Hfe  of  a  successful  farmer,  for 
instance,  one  feels  nothing  of  this  kind;  his  year  flows 
on  harmoniously,  fortunately:  through  ploughing, 
seed-time,  growth  of  grain,  the  yellowing  of  it  be- 
neath meek  autumn  suns  and  big  autumn  moons,  the 
cutting  of  it  down,  riotous  harvest-home,  final  sale, 
and  large  balance  at  the  banker's.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  almost  unvarying  success  the  farmer's  life 
becomes  beautiful,  poetic.  Everything  is  an  aid  and 
help  to  him.  Nature  puts  her  shoulder  to  his  wheel. 
He  takes  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the  sunbeams,  the 
rolling  stars  into  partnership,  and,  asking  no  dividend, 
they  let  him  retain  the  entire  profits.  As  a  rule,  the 
lives  of  men  of  letters  do  not  flow  on  in  this  success- 
ful way.  In  their  case  there  is  always  either  defect  in 
the  soil  or  defect  in  the  husbandry.  Like  the  Old 
Guard  at  Waterloo,  they  are  fighting  bravely  on 
a  lost  field.  In  literary  biography  there  is  always  an 


element  of  tragedy,  and  the  love  we  bear  the  dead  is 
mingled  with  pity.  Of  course  the  life  of  a  man  of 
letters  is  more  perilous  than  the  life  of  a  farmer;  more 
perilous  than  almost  any  other  kind  of  life  which  it 
is  given  a  human  being  to  conduct.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  obtain  the  mastery  over  spiritual  ways  and  means 
than  over  material  ones,  and  he  must  command  both. 
Properly  to  conduct  his  life  he  must  not  only  take 
large  crops  off  his  fields,  he  must  also  leave  in  his 
fields  the  capacity  of  producing  large  crops.  It  is  easy 
to  drive  in  your  chariot  two  horses  of  one  breed;  not 
so  easy  when  the  one  is  of  terrestrial  stock,  the  other 
of  celestial;  in  every  respect  different  — in  colour, 
temper,  and  pace. 

At  the  outset  of  his  career,  the  man  of  letters  is 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  he  must  live.  The  obtain- 
ing of  a  livelihood  is  preliminary  to  everything  else. 
Poets  and  cobblers  are  placed  on  the  same  level  so 
far.  If  the  writer  can  barter  MSS.  for  sufficient  coin, 
he  may  proceed  to  develop  himself;  if  he  cannot  so 
barter  it,  there  is  a  speedy  end  of  himself,  and  of  his 
development  also.  Literature  has  become  a  profes- 
sion; but  it  is  in  several  respects  different  from  the 
professions  by  which  other  human  beings  earn  their 
bread.  The  m.an  of  letters,  unlike  the  clergyman,  the 
physician,  or  the  lawyer,  has  to  undergo  no  special 
preliminary  training  for  his  work,  and  while  engaged 
in  it,  unUke  the  professional  persons  named,  he  has  no 
accredited  status.  Of  course,  to  earn  any  success,  he 
must  start  with  as  much  special  knowledge,  with  as 
much  dexterity  in  his  craft,  as  your  ordinary  physi- 
cian; but  then  he  is  not  recognised  till  once  he  is 
successful.  When  a  man  takes  a  physician's  degree,  he 
has  done  something;  when  a  man  betakes  himself  to 
literary  pursuits,  he  has  done  nothing  —  till  once  he  is 
lucky  enough  to  make  his  mark.  There  is  no  special 
preliminary  training  for  men  of  letters,  and,  as  a  con- 


sequence,  their  ranks  are  recruited  from  the  vagrant 
talent  of  the  world.  Men  that  break  loose  from  the 
professions,  who  stray  from  the  beaten  tracks  of  life, 
take  refuge  in  literature.  In  it  are  to  be  found  doctors, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  the  motley  nation  of  Bohe- 
mians. Any  one  possessed  of  a  nimble  brain,  a  quire 
of  paper,  a  steel  pen,  and  ink-bottle,  can  start  busi- 
ness. Any  one  who  chooses  may  enter  the  lists,  and 
no  questions  are  asked  concerning  his  antecedents. 
The  battle  is  won  by  sheer  strength  of  brain.  From 
all  this  it  comes  that  the  man  of  letters  has  usually  a 
history  of  his  own:  his  individuality  is  more  pro- 
nounced than  the  individuality  of  other  men;  he  has 
been  knocked  about  by  passion  and  circumstance. 
All  his  life  he  has  had  a  dislike  for  iron  rules  and 
commonplace  maxims.  There  is  something  of  the 
gipsy  in  his  nature.  He  is  to  some  extent  eccentric, 
and  he  indulges  his  eccentricity.  And  the  misfortunes 
of  men  of  letters  —  the  vulgar  and  patent  misfortunes, 
I  mean  —  arise  mainly  from  the  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween their  impulsiveness  and  volatility,  and  the 
staid  unmercurial  world  with  which  they  are  brought 
into  conflict.  They  are  unconventional  in  a  world  of 
conventions;  they  are  fanciful,  and  are  constantly 
misunderstood  in  prosaic  relations.  They  are  wise 
enough  in  their  books,  for  there  they  are  sovereigns, 
and  can  shape  everything  to  their  own  likings;  out 
of  their  books,  they  are  not  unfrequently  extremely 
foolish,  for  they  exist  then  in  the  territory  of  an  alien 
power,  and  are  constantly  knocking  their  heads 
against  existing  orders  of  things.  Men  of  letters  take 
prosaic  men  out  of  themselves;  but  they  are  weak 
where  the  prosaic  men  are  strong.  They  have  their 
own  way  in  the  world  of  ideas,  prosaic  men  in  the 
world  of  facts.  From  his  practical  errors  the  writer 
learns  something,  if  not  always  humility  and  amend- 
ment. A  memorial  flower  grows  on  every  spot  where 


he  has  come  to  grief;  and  the  chasm  he  cannot  over- 
leap he  bridges  with  a  rainbow. 

But  the  man  of  letters  has  not  only  to  live,  he  has 
to  develop  himself;  and  his  earning  of  money  and 
his  intellectual  development  should  proceed  simulta- 
neously and  in  proportionate  degrees.  Herein  lies  the 
main  difficulty  of  the  literary  life.  Out  of  his  thought 
the  man  must  bring  fire,  food,  clothing;  and  fire,  food, 
clothing  must  in  their  turns  subserve  thought.  It  is 
necessary,  for  the  proper  conduct  of  such  a  life,  that 
while  the  balance  at  the  banker's  increases,  intellec- 
tual resource  should  increase  at  the  same  ratio.  Prog- 
ress should  not  be  made  in  the  faculty  of  expression 
alone  —  progress  at  the  same  time  should  be  made  in 
thought;  for  thought  is  the  material  on  which  expres- 
sion feeds.  Should  sufficient  advance  not  be  made  in 
this  last  direction,  in  a  short  time  the  man  feels  that 
he  has  expressed  himself  —  that  now  he  can  only  more 
or  less  dexterously  repeat  himself —  more  or  less  pret- 
tily become  his  own  echo.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  acquire  facility  in  writing;  but  it  is  an  evil  thing 
for  the  man  of  letters  when  such  facility  is  the  only 
thing  he  has  acquired  — when  it  has  been,  perhaps, 
the  only  thing  he  has  striven  to  acquire.  Such  miscal- 
culation of  ways  and  means  suggests  vulgarity  of 
aspiration,  and  a  fatal  material  taint.  In  the  life  in 
which  this  error  has  been  committed  there  can  be  no 
proper  harmony,  no  satisfaction,  no  spontaneous  de- 
light in  effort.  The  man  does  not  create  —  he  is  only 
desperately  keeping  up  appearances.  He  has  at  once 
become  "a  base  mechanical,"  and  his  successes  are  not 
much  higher  than  the  successes  of  the  acrobat  or 
the  rope-dancer.  This  want  of  proper  relationship 
between  resources  of  expression  and  resources  of 
thought,  or  subject-matter  for  expression,  is  common 
enough,  and  some  slight  suspicion  of  it  flashes  across 
the  mind  at  times  in  reading  even  the  best  authors.  It 


lies  at  the  bottom  of  every  catastrophe  in  the  literary- 
life.  Frequently  a  man's  first  book  is  good,  and  all 
his  after  productions  but  faint  and  yet  fainter  rever- 
berations of  the  first.  The  men  who  act  thus  are  in 
the  long  run  deserted  like  worked-out  mines.  A  man 
reaches  his  limits  as  to  thought  long  before  he  reaches 
his  Hmits  as  to  expression;  and  a  haunting  suspicion  of 
this  is  one  of  the  peculiar  bitters  of  the  Hterary  life. 
Hazlitt  tells  us  that,  after  one  of  his  early  interviews 
with  Coleridge,  he  sat  down  to  his  Essay  on  the  Nat- 
ural Disinterestedness  of  the  Human  Mind.  "I  sat 
down  to  the  task  shortly  afterwards  for  the  twentieth 
time,  got  new  pens  and  paper,  determined  to  make 
clean  work  of  it,  wrote  a  few  sentences  in  the  skele- 
ton style  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  stopped 
half-way  down  the  second  page,  and,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  pump  up  any  words,  images,  notions,  appre- 
hensions, facts,  or  observations,  from  that  gulf  of 
abstraction  in  which  I  had  plunged  myself  for  four 
or  five  years  preceding,  gave  up  the  attempt  as  labour 
in  vain,  and  shed  tears  of  hopeless  despondency  on 
the  blank  unfinished  paper.  I  can  write  fast  enough 
now.  Am  I  better  than  I  was  then?  oh  no!  One  truth 
discovered,  one  pang  of  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
express  it,  is  worth  all  the  fluency  and  flippancy  in 
the  world."  This  regretful  looking  back  to  the  past, 
when  emotions  were  keen  and  sharp,  and  when 
thought  wore  the  novel  dress  of  a  stranger,  and  this 
dissatisfaction  with  the  acquirements  of  the  present, 
is  common  enough  with  the  man  of  letters.  The  years 
have  come  and  gone,  and  he  is  conscious  that  he  is  not 
intrinsically  richer  —  he  has  only  learned  to  assort  and 
display  his  riches  to  advantage.  His  wares  have  neither 
increased  in  quantity  nor  improved  in  qualitv^  —  he 
has  only  procured  a  w  indow  in  a  leading  thorough- 
fare. He  can  catch  his  butterflies  more  cunningly,  he 
can  pin  them  on  his  cards  more  skilfully,  but  their 


wings  are  fingered  and  tawdry  compared  with  the 
time  when  they  winnowed  before  him  in  the  sunshine 
over  the  meadows  of  youth.  This  species  of  regret  is 
peculiar  to  the  class  of  which  I  am  speaking,  and  they 
often  discern  failure  in  what  the  world  counts  suc- 
cess. The  veteran  does  not  look  back  to  the  time 
when  he  was  in  the  awkward  squad;  the  accountant 
does  not  sigh  over  the  time  when  he  was  bewildered 
by  the  mysteries  of  double-entry.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious.  The  dexterity  which  time  and  practice  have 
brought  to  the  soldier  and  the  accountant  is  pure 
gain:  the  dexterity  of  expression  which  time  and  prac- 
tice have  brought  to  the  writer  is  gain  too,  in  its  way, 
but  not  quite  so  pure.  It  may  have  been  cultivated 
and  brought  to  its  degree  of  excellence  at  the  expense 
of  higher  things.  The  man  of  letters  lives  by  thought 
and  expression,  and  his  two  powers  may  not  be  per- 
fectly balanced.  And,  putting  aside  its  effect  on  the 
reader,  and  through  that,  on  the  writer's  pecuniary 
prosperity,  the  tragedy  of  want  of  equipoise  lies  in 
this.  When  the  writer  expresses  his  thought,  it  is 
immediately  dead  to  him,  however  Hf  e-giving  it  may 
be  to  others;  he  pauses  midway  in  his  career,  he  looks 
back  over  his  uttered  past  —  brown  desert  to  him,  in 
which  there  is  no  sustenance  —  he  looks  forward  to 
the  green  zmuttered  future,  and  beholding  its  narrow 
limits,  knows  it  is  all  that  he  can  call  his  own  —  on  that 
vivid  strip  he  must  pasture  his  intellectual  hf  e. 

Is  the  literary  life,  on  the  whole,  a  happy  one? 
Granted  that  the  writer  is  productive,  that  he  pos- 
sesses abundance  of  material,  that  he  has  secured  the 
ear  of  the  world,  one  is  inclined  to  fancy  that  no  life 
could  be  happier.  Such  a  man  seems  to  live  on  the 
finest  of  the  wheat.  If  a  poet,  he  is  continually  sing- 
ing; if  a  novelist,  he  is  supreme  in  his  ideal  world;  if 
a  humorist,  everything  smiles  back  upon  his  smile; 
if  an  essayist,  he  is  continually  saying  the  wisest,  most 


memorable  things.  He  breathes  habitually  the  serener 
air  which  ordinary  mortals  can  only  at  intervals  re- 
spire, and  in  their  happiest  moments.  Such  concep- 
tions of  great  writers  are  to  some  extent  erroneous. 
Through  the  medium  of  their  books  we  know  them 
only  in  their  active  mental  states  — in  their  triumphs; 
we  do  not  see  them  when  sluggishness  has  succeeded 
the  effort  which  was  delight.  The  statue  does  not 
come  to  her  white  limbs  all  at  once.  It  is  the  bronze 
wrestler,  not  the  flesh-and-blood  one,  that  stands  for 
ever  over  a  fallen  adversary  with  the  pride  of  victory 
on  his  face.  Of  the  labour,  the  weariness,  the  self- 
distrust,  the  utter  despondency  of  the  great  writer, 
we  know  nothing.  Then,  for  the  attainment  of  mere 
happiness  or  contentment,  any  high  faculty  of  imag- 
ination is  a  questionable  help.  Of  course  imagina- 
tion lights  the  torch  of  joy,  it  deepens  the  carmine 
on  the  sleek  cheek  of  the  girl,  it  makes  wine  sparkle, 
makes  music  speak,  gives  rays  to  the  rising  sun.  But 
in  all  its  supreme  sweetnesses  there  is  a  perilous  ad- 
mixture of  deceit,  which  is  suspected  even  at  the 
moment  when  the  senses  tingle  keenliest.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  potent  faculty  can 
darken  as  well  as  brighten.  It  is  the  very  soul  of  pain. 
While  the  trumpets  are  blowing  in  Ambition's  ear, 
it  whispers  of  the  grave.  It  drapes  Death  in  austere 
solemnities,  and  surrounds  him  with  a  gloomy  court 
of  terrors.  The  life  of  the  imaginative  man  is  never  a 
commonplace  one:  his  hghts  are  brighter,  his  glooms 
are  darker,  than  the  lights  and  glooms  of  the  vulgar. 
His  ecstasies  are  as  restless  as  his  pains.  The  great 
writer  has  this  perilous  faculty  in  excess;  and  through 
it  he  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  draw  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  circumstance  surrounding  him  the  keenness 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  To  my  own  notion,  the  best 
gifts  of  the  gods  are  neither  the  most  glittering  nor 
the  most  admired.  These  gifts  I  take  to  be,  a  moderate 


ambition,  a  taste  for  repose  with  circumstances  fav- 
ourable thereto,  a  certain  mildness  of  passion,  an 
even-beating  pulse,  an  even-beating  heart.  I  do  not 
consider  heroes  and  celebrated  persons  the  happiest 
of  mankind.  I  do  not  envy  Alexander  the  shouting  of 
his  armies,  nor  Dante  his  laurel  wreath.  Even  were  I 
able,  I  would  not  purchase  these  at  the  prices  the 
poet  and  the  warrior  paid.  So  far,  then,  as  great 
writers  —  great  poets,  especially  —  are  of  imagination 
all  compact  — a  peculiarity  of  mental  constitution 
which  makes  a  man  go  shares  with  every  one  he  is 
brought  into  contact  with;  which  makes  him  enter 
into  Romeo's  rapture  when  he  touches  Juliet's  cheek 
among  cypresses  silvered  by  the  Verona  moonlight, 
and  the  stupor  of  the  blinded  and  pinioned  wretch  on 
the  scaffold  before  the  bolt  is  drawn  —  so  far  as  this 
special  gift  goes,  I  do  not  think  the  great  poet  —  and 
by  virtue  of  it  he  is  a  poet— is  likely  to  be  happier 
than  your  more  ordinary  mortal.  On  the  whole,  per- 
haps, it  is  the  great  readers  rather  than  the  great 
writers  who  are  entirely  to  be  envied.  They  pluck 
the  fruits,  and  are  spared  the  trouble  of  rearing  them. 
Prometheus  filched  fire  from  heaven,  and  had  for 
reward  the  crag  of  Caucasus,  the  chain,  the  vulture; 
while  they  for  whom  he  stole  it  cook  their  suppers 
upon  it,  stretch  out  benumbed  hands  towards  it,  and 
see  its  light  reflected  in  their  children's  faces.  They 
are  comfortable:  he,  roofed  by  the  keen  crystals  of 
the  stars,  groans  above. 

Trifles  make  up  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of 
mortal  life.  The  majority  of  men  slip  into  their  graves 
without  having  encountered  on  their  way  thither 
any  signal  catastrophe  or  exaltation  of  fortune  or 
feeling.  Collect  a  thousand  ignited  sticks  into  a  heap, 
and  you  have  a  bonfire  which  may  be  seen  over  three 
counties.  If,  during  thirty  years,  the  annoyances  con- 
nected with  shirt-buttons  found  missing  when  you 


are  hurriedly  dressing  for  dinner,  were  gathered  into 
a  mass  and  endured  at  once,  it  would  be  misery  equal 
to  a  pubKc  execution.  If,  from  the  same  space  of 
time,  all  the  little  titillations  of  a  man's  vanity  were 
gathered  into  one  lump  of  honey  and  enjoyed  at 
once,  the  pleasure  of  being  crowned  would  not  per- 
haps be  much  greater.  If  the  equanimity  of  an  ordi- 
nary man  be  at  the  mercy  of  trifles,  how  much  more 
will  the  equanimity  of  the  man  of  letters,  who  is 
usually  the  most  sensitive  of  the  race,  and  whose 
pecuhar  avocation  makes  sad  work  with  the  fine 
tissues  of  the  nerves.  Literary  composition  is,  I  take 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  crank,  in  which  there  is 
neither  hope  nor  result,  the  most  exhausting  to  which 
a  human  being  can  apply  himself.  Just  consider  the 
situation.  Here  is  your  man  of  letters,  tender-hearted 
as  Cowper,  who  would  not  count  upon  his  list  of 
friends  the  man  who  tramples  heedlessly  upon  a 
worm;  as  Ught  of  sleep  and  abhorrent  of  noise  as 
Beattie,  who  denounces  chanticleer  for  his  lusty  proc- 
lamation of  morning  to  his  own  and  the  neighbouring 
farmyards  in  terms  that  would  be  unmeasured  if 
appUed  to  Nero;  as  alive  to  blame  as  Bvron,  who 
declared  that  the  praise  of  the  greatest  of  the  race 
could  not  take  the  sting  from  the  censure  of  the 
meanest.  Fancy  the  sufferings  of  a  creature  so  built 
and  strung  in  a  world  which  creaks  so  vilely  on  its 
hinges  as  this!  Will  such  a  man  confront  a  dun  with 
an  imperturbable  countenance?  Will  he  throw  him- 
self back  in  his  chair  and  smile  blandly  when  his  cham- 
ber is  lanced  through  and  through  by  the  notes  of  a 
street  bagpiper?  W^hen  his  harassed  brain  should  be 
solaced  by  music,  will  he  listen  patiently  to  stupid  re- 
marks? I  fear  not.  The  man  of  letters  suffers  keenlier 
than  people  suspect  from  sharp,  cruel  noises,  from 
witless  observations,  from  social  misconceptions  of 
him  of  every  kind,  from  hard  utilitarian  wisdom,  and 


from  his  own  good  things  going  to  the  grave  unrecog- 
nised and  unhonoured.  And,  forced  to  live  by  his  pen, 
to  extract  from  his  brain  bread  and  beer,  clothing, 
lodging,  and  income  tax,  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  is 
oftentimes  nervous,  querulous,  impatient.  Thinking 
of  these  things,  I  do  not  wonder  at  Hazlitt's  spleen, 
at  Charles  Lamb's  punch,  at  Coleridge's  opium.  I 
think  of  the  days  spent  in  writing,  and  of  the  nights 
which  repeat  the  day  in  dream,  and  in  which  there 
is  no  refreshment.  I  think  of  the  brain  which  must 
be  worked  out  at  length:  of  Scott,  when  the  wand  of 
the  enchanter  was  broken,  writing  poor  romances; 
of  Southey  sitting  vacantly  in  his  library,  and  draw- 
ing a  feeble  satisfaction  from  the  faces  of  his  books. 
And  for  the  man  of  letters  there  is  more  than  the 
mere  labour:  he  writes  his  book,  and  has  frequently 
the  mortification  of  seeing  it  neglected  or  torn  to 
pieces.  Above  all  men,  he  longs  for  sympathy,  recog- 
nition, applause.  He  respects  his  fellow-creature,  be- 
cause he  beholds  in  him  a  possible  reader.  To  write  a 
book,  to  send  it  forth  to  the  world  and  the  critics,  is 
to  a  sensitive  person  like  plunging  mother-naked  into 
tropic  waters  where  sharks  abound.  It  is  true  that, 
like  death,  the  terror  of  criticism  lives  most  in  appre- 
hension; still,  to  have  been  frequently  criticised  and 
to  be  constantly  liable  to  it,  are  disagreeable  items  in 
a  man's  life.  Most  men  endure  criticism  with  com- 
mendable fortitude,  just  as  most  criminals  when  under 
the  drop  conduct  themselves  with  calmness.  They 
bleed,  but  they  bleed  inwardly.  To  be  flayed  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  for  instance  —  a  whole  amused  pub- 
lic looking  on— is  far  from  pleasant;  and,  after  the 
operation,  the  ordinary  annoyances  of  life  probably 
magnify  themselves  into  tortures.  The  grasshopper 
becomes  a  burden.  Touch  a  flayed  man  ever  so 
lightly,  and  with  ever  so  kindly  an  intention,  and  he 
is  sure  to  wince.  The  skin  of  the  man  of  letters  is  pecul- 
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iarly  sensitive  to  the  bite  of  the  critical  mosquito; 
and  he  lives  in  a  climate  in  which  such  mosquitoes 
swarm.  He  is  seldom  stabbed  to  the  heart  —  he  is  often 
killed  by  pin-pricks. 

But,  to  leave  palisade  and  outwork,  and  come  to 
the  interior  of  the  citadel,  it  may  be  said  that  great 
writers,  although  they  must  ever  remain  shining  ob- 
jects of  regard  to  us,  are  not  exempted  from  ordinary 
limitations  and  conditions.  They  are  cabined,  crib- 
bed, confined,  even  as  their  more  prosaic  brethren. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  every  man  to  be  endued  with  that 
he  works  in.  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  the  merchant 
becomes  bound  up  in  his  ventures  and  his  ledger;  an 
indefinable  flavour  of  the  pharmacopoeia  lingers 
about  the  physician;  the  bombazin  and  horsehair 
of  the  lawyer  eat  into  his  soul  — his  experiences  are 
docqueted  in  a  clerkly  hand,  bound  together  with 
red  tape,  and  put  away  in  professional  pigeon-holes. 
A  man  naturally  becomes  leavened  by  the  profession 
which  he  has  adopted.  He  thinks,  speaks,  and  dreams 
"shop,"  as  the  colloquial  phrase  has  it.  Men  of  letters 
are  affected  by  their  profession  just  as  merchants,  phy- 
sicians, and  lawyers  are.  In  course  of  time  the  inner 
man  becomes  stained  with  ink,  like  blotting-paper. 
The  agriculturist  talks  constantly  of  bullocks  — the 
man  of  letters  constantly  of  books.  The  printing- 
press  seems  constantly  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. He  is  stretched  on  the  rack  of  an  unfavourable 
review  —  he  is  lapped  in  the  Elysium  of  a  new  edition. 
The  narrowing  effect  of  a  profession  is  in  every  man 
a  defect,  albeit  an  inevitable  one.  Byron,  who  had  a 
larger  amount  of  common  sense  than  any  poet  of  his 
day,  tells  us,  in  "Beppo," 

One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author;  fellows 
In  foolscap  uniforms  turn'd  up  with  ink. 

And  his  lordship's  "hate"  in  the  matter  is  understand- 
able enough.  In  his  own  day  Scott  and  himself  were 


almost  the  only  distinguished  authors  who  were  not 
"all  authors,"  just  as  Mr.  Helps  and  Sir  Edward  Bul- 
wer-Lytton  are  almost  the  only  representatives  of  the 
class  in  ours.  This  professional  taint  not  only  resides 
in  the  writer,  impairing  his  fulness  and  completion;  it 
flows  out  of  him  into  his  work,  and  impairs  it  also.  It 
is  the  professional  character  which  authorship  has 
assumed  which  has  taken  individuality  and  personal 
flavour  from  so  much  of  our  writing,  and  prevented 
to  a  large  extent  the  production  of  enduring  books. 
Our  writing  is  done  too  hurriedly,  and  to  serve  a 
purpose  too  immediate.  Literature  is  not  so  much  an 
art  as  a  manufacture.  There  is  a  demand,  and  too 
many  crops  are  taken  off  the  soil;  it  is  never  allowed 
to  lie  fallow,  and  to  nourish  itself  in  peacefulness  and 
silence.  When  so  many  cups  are  to  be  filled,  too  much 
water  is  certain  to  be  put  into  the  teapot.  Letters  have 
become  a  profession,  and  probably  of  all  professions 
it  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  least  conducive  to  personal 
happiness.  It  is  the  most  precarious.  In  it,  above  all 
others,  to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable.  It  is  the  least 
mechanical,  consequently  the  most  exhausting;  and 
in  its  higher  walks  it  deals  with  a  man's  most  vital 
material  — utiHses  his  emotions,  trades  on  his  faculties 
of  love  and  imagination,  uses  for  its  own  purposes 
the  human  heart  by  which  he  hves.  These  things  a 
man  requires  for  himself;  and  when  they  are  in  a  large 
proportion  transported  to  an  ideal  world,  they  make 
the  ideal  world  all  the  more  brilliant  and  furnished, 
and  leave  his  ordinary  existence  all  the  more  arid  and 
commonplace.  You  cannot  spend  money  and  have 
it;  you  cannot  use  emotion  and  possess  it.  The  poet 
who  sings  loudly  of  love  and  love's  delights,  may  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  be  all  the  colder  for 
his  singing.  The  man  who  has  been  moved  while 
describing  an  imaginary  death-bed  to-day,  is  all  the 
more  likely  to  be  unmoved  while  standing  by  his 


friend's  grave  to-morrow.  Shakspeare,  after  emerg- 
ing from  the  moonlight  in  the  Verona  orchard,  and 
Romeo  and  JuHet's  silvery  interchange  of  vows,  was, 
I  fear  me,  not  marvellously  enamoured  of  the  autumn 
on  Ann  Hathaway's  cheek.  It  is  in  some  such  way  as 
this  that  a  man's  books  may  impoverish  his  life;  that 
the  fire  and  heat  of  his  genius  may  make  his  hearth 
all  the  colder.  From  considerations  like  these,  one  can 
explain  satisfactorily  enough  to  one's  self  the  domes- 
tic misadventures  of  men  of  letters  — of  poets  espe- 
cially. We  know  the  poets  only  in  their  books;  their 
wives  know  them  out  of  them.  Their  wives  see  the 
other  side  of  the  moon;  and  we  have  been  made  pretty 
well  aware  how  they  have  appreciated  that. 

The  man  engaged  in  the  writing  of  books  is 
tempted  to  make  such  writing  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  his  existence— to  grow  his  literature  out  of  his 
history,  experience,  or  observation,  as  the  gardener 
grows  out  of  soils  brought  from  a  distance  the  plants 
which  he  intends  to  exhibit.  The  cup  of  life  foams 
fiercely  over  into  first  books;  materials  for  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  must  be  carefully  sought  for.  The 
man  of  letters,  as  time  passes  on  and  the  professional 
impulse  works  deeper,  ceases  to  regard  the  world 
with  a  single  eye.  The  man  slowly  merges  into  the 
artist.  He  values  new  emotions  and  experiences,  be- 
cause he  can  turn  these  into  artistic  shapes.  He  plucks 
"copy"  from  rising  and  setting  suns.  He  sees  market- 
able pathos  in  his  friend's  death-bed.  He  carries  the 
peal  of  his  daughter's  marriage-bells  into  his  sentences 
or  his  rhymes;  and  in  these  the  music  sounds  sweeter 
to  him  than  in  the  sunshine  and  the  wind.  If  originally 
of  a  meditative,  introspective  mood,  his  profession 
can  hardly  fail  to  confirm  and  deepen  his  peculiar 
temperament.  He  begins  to  feel  his  own  pulse  curi- 
ously, and  for  a  purpose.  As  a  spy  in  the  service  of 
literature,  he  lives  in  the  world  and  its  concerns.  Out 


of  everything  he  seeks  thoughts  and  images,  as  out  of 
everything  the  bee  seeks  wax  and  honey.  A  curious 
instance  of  this  mode  of  looking  at  things  occurs  in 
Goethe's  "Letters  from  Italy,"  with  whom,  indeed, 
it  was  a  fashion,  and  who  helped  himself  out  of  the 
teeming  world  to  more  effect  than  any  man  of  his 
time: 

"From  Botzen  to  Trent  the  stage  is  nine  leagues, 
and  runs  through  a  valley  which  constantly  increases 
in  fertility.  All  that  merely  struggles  into  vegetation 
on  the  higher  mountains  has  here  more  strength  and 
vitality.  The  sun  shines  with  warmth,  and  there  is 
once  more  belief  in  a  Deity. 

"A  poor  woman  cried  out  to  me  to  take  her  child 
into  my  vehicle,  as  the  soil  was  burning  its  feet.  I  did 
her  this  service  out  of  honour  to  the  strong  light  of 
Heaven.  The  child  was  strangely  decked  out,  but  I 
could  get  nothing  pom  it  in  any  loay." 

It  is  clear  that  out  of  all  this  the  reader  gains;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  for  the  writer  it  tends  to 
destroy  entire  and  simple  living  —  all  hearty  and  final 
enjoyment  in  life.  Joy  and  sorrow,  death  and  mar- 
riage, the  comic  circumstance  and  the  tragic,  what 
befalls  him,  what  he  observes,  what  he  is  brought  into 
contact  with,  do  not  affect  him  as  they  affect  other 
men;  they  are  secrets  to  be  rifled,  stones  to  be  built 
with,  clays  to  be  moulded  into  artistic  shape.  In  giv- 
ing emotional  material  artistic  form,  there  is  indis- 
putably a  certain  noble  pleasure;  but  it  is  of  a  sohtary 
and  severe  complexion,  and  takes  a  man  out  of  the 
circle  and  sympathies  of  his  fellows.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  kind  of  life  makes  a  man  selfish,  but  it  often  makes 
him  seem  so;  and  the  results  of  this  seeming,  on  friend- 
ship and  the  domestic  relationships,  for  instance,  are 
as  baleful  as  if  selfishness  really  existed.  The  peculiar 
temptation  which  besets  men  of  letters,  the  curious 
playing  with  thought  and  emotion,  the  tendency  to 


analyse  and  take  everything  to  pieces,  has  two  results, 
and  neither  aids  his  happiness  nor  even  his  literary 
success.  On  the  one  hand,  and  in  relation  to  the  social 
relations,  it  gives  him  somewhat  of  an  icy  aspect,  and 
so  breaks  the  spring  and  eagerness  of  affectionate 
response.  For  the  best  affection  is  shy,  reticent,  un- 
demonstrative, and  needs  to  be  drawn  out  by  its  like. 
If  unrecognised  like  an  acquaintance  on  the  street, 
it  passes  by,  making  no  sign,  and  is  for  the  time  being 
a  stranger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  to  say  a  fine 
thing  about  a  phenomenon,  whether  natural  or  moral, 
prevents  a  man  from  reaching  the  inmost  core  of  the 
phenomenon.  Entrance  into  these  matters  will  never 
be  obtained  by  the  most  sedulous  seeking.  The  man 
who  has  found  an  entrance  cannot  tell  how  he  came 
there,  and  he  will  never  find  his  way  back  again  by 
the  same  road.  From  this  law  arise  all  the  dreary  con- 
ceits and  artifices  of  the  poets;  it  is  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  law  that  many  of  our  simple  songs 
and  ballads  are  inexpressibly  affecting,  because  in 
them  there  is  no  consciousness  of  authorship;  emo- 
tion and  utterance  are  twin-born,  consentaneous  — 
like  sorrow  and  tears,  a  blow  and  its  pain,  a  kiss  and 
its  thrill.  When  a  man  is  happy,  every  effort  to  ex- 
press his  happiness  mars  its  completeness.  I  am  not 
happy  at  all  unless  I  am  happier  than  I  know.  When 
the  tide  is  full  there  is  silence  in  channel  and  creek. 
The  silence  of  the  lover  when  he  clasps  the  maid  is 
better  than  the  passionate  murmur  of  the  song  which 
celebrates  her  charms.  If  to  be  near  the  rose  makes 
the  nightingale  tipsy  with  dehght,  what  must  it  be  to 
be  the  rose  herself?  One  feeling  of  the  "wild  joys  of 
living  — the  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,"  is  better  than 
the  "muscular-Christianity"  literature  which  our  time 
has  produced.  I  am  afraid  that  the  profession  of  letters 
interferes  with  the  elemental  feelings  of  life;  and  I 
am  afraid,  too,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  inter- 


ference  is  not  justified  by  its  results.  The  entireness 
and  simplicity  of  life  is  flawed  by  the  intrusion  of  an 
inquisitive  element,  and  this  inquisitive  element  never 
yet  found  anything  which  was  much  worth  the  find- 
ing. Men  live  by  the  primal  energies  of  love,  faith, 
imagination;  and  happily  it  is  not  given  to  every  one 
to  live,  in  the  pecuniary  sense,  by  the  artistic  utilisa- 
tion and  sale  of  these.  You  cannot  make  ideas;  they 
must  come  unsought  if  they  come  at  all. 

From  pastoral  graves  extracting  thoughts  divine 

is  a  profitable  occupation  enough,  if  you  stumble  on 
the  little  churchyard  covered  over  with  silence,  and 
folded  among  the  hills.  If  you  go  to  the  churchyard 
with  intent  to  procure  thoughts,  as  you  go  into  the 
woods  to  gather  anemones,  you  are  wasting  your  time. 
Thoughts  must  come  naturally,  like  wild  flowers; 
they  cannot  be  forced  in  a  hotbed  — even  although 
aided  by  the  leaf -mould  of  your  past  — like  exotics. 
And  it  is  the  misfortune  of  men  of  letters  of  our  day 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  this  natural  flower- 
ing of  thought,  but  are  driven  to  the  forcing  process, 
with  the  results  which  were  to  be  expected. 


On  the  Importance  of  a 
Man  to  Himself 

X  HE  present  writer  remembers  to  have  been  visited 
once  by  a  strange  feeling  of  puzzlement;  and  the 
puzzled  feeling  arose  out  of  the  following  circum- 
stance: He  was  seated  in  a  railway-carriage,  five 
minutes  or  so  before  starting,  and  had  time  to  con- 
template certain  waggons  or  trucks  filled  with  cattle, 
drawn  up  on  a  parallel  line,  and  quite  close  to  the 
window  at  which  he  sat.  The  cattle  wore  a  much- 
enduring  aspect;  and,  as  he  looked  into  their  large, 
patient,  melancholy  eyes  —  for,  as  before  mentioned, 
there  was  no  space  to  speak  of  intervening  —  the  feel- 


ing  of  puzzlement  alluded  to  arose  in  his  mind.  And 
it  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  existence  before 
him,  to  enter  into  it,  to  understand  it,  and  his  inability 
to  accomplish  it,  or  indeed  to  make  any  way  toward 
the  accompKshment  of  it.  The  much-enduring  ani- 
mals in  the  trucks  opposite  had  unquestionably  some 
rude  twilight  of  a  notion  of  a  world;  of  objects  they 
had  some  unknown  cognizance;  but  he  could  not  get 
behind  the  melancholy  eye  within  a  yard  of  him,  and 
look  through  it.  How,  from  that  window,  the  world 
shaped  itself,  he  could  not  discover,  could  not  even 
fancy;  and  yet,  staring  on  the  animals,  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  certain  fascination  in  which  there  lurked 
an  element  of  terror.  These  wild,  unkempt  brutes, 
with  slavering  muzzles,  penned  together,  lived,  could 
choose  between  this  thing  and  the  other,  could  be 
frightened,  could  be  enraged,  could  even  love  and 
hate;  and  gazing  into  a  placid,  heavy  countenance, 
and  the  depths  of  a  patient  eye,  not  a  yard  away,  he 
was  conscious  of  an  obscure  and  shuddering  recogni- 
tion, of  a  life  akin  so  far  with  his  own.  But  to  enter 
into  that  life  imaginatively,  and  to  conceive  it,  he 
found  impossible.  Eye  looked  upon  eye,  but  the  one 
could  not  flash  recognition  on  the  other;  and,  think- 
ing of  this,  he  remembers  with  what  a  sense  of  ludi- 
crous horror  the  idea  came  —  what,  if  looking  on  one 
another  thus,  some  spark  of  recognition  could  be 
elicited;  if  some  rudiment  of  thought  could  be  de- 
tected; if  there  were  indeed  a  point  at  which  man 
and  ox  could  meet  and  compare  notes?  Suppose  some 
gleam  or  scintillation  of  humour  had  Hghted  up  the 
unwinking,  amber  eye?  Heavens!  the  bellow  of  the 
weaning  calf  would  be  pathetic,  shoe-leather  would 
be  forsworn,  the  eating  of  roast  meat,  hot  or  cold, 
would  be  cannibalism,  the  terrified  world  would 
make  a  sudden  dash  into  vegetarianism!  Happily, 
before  fancy  had  time  to  play  another  vagary,  with 


a  snort  and  a  pull  the  train  moved  on,  and  my  truckful 
of  horned  friends  were  left  gazing  into  empty  space, 
with  the  same  wistful,  patient,  and  melancholy  ex- 
pression with  which,  for  the  space  of  five  minutes  or 
so,  they  had  surveyed  and  bewildered  me. 

A  similar  feeling  of  puzzlement  to  that  which  I 
have  indicated  besets  one  not  unfrequently  in  the 
contemplation  of  men  and  women.  You  are  brought 
in  contact  with  a  person,  you  attempt  to  comprehend 
him,  to  enter  into  him,  in  a  word  to  be  him,  and,  if  you 
are  not  utterly  foiled  in  the  attempt,  you  cannot  flat- 
ter yourself  that  you  have  been  successful  to  the 
measure  of  your  desire.  A  person  interests,  or  piques, 
or  tantalises  you,  you  do  your  best  to  make  him  out, 
yet  strive  as  you  will,  you  cannot  read  the  riddle  of 
his  personality.  From  the  invulnerable  fortress  of  his 
own  nature  he  smiles  contemptuously  on  the  belea- 
guering armies  of  your  curiosity  and  analysis.  And  it 
is  not  only  the  stranger  that  thus  defeats  you;  it  may 
be  the  brother  brought  up  by  the  same  fireside  with 
you,  the  best  friend  whom  you  have  known  from 
early  school  and  college  days,  the  very  child,  per- 
haps, that  bears  your  name,  and  with  whose  moral 
and  mental  apparatus  you  think  you  are  as  familiar 
as  with  your  own.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  amicable 
relationships  and  the  best  understandings,  human 
beings  are,  at  times,  conscious  of  a  cold  feeling  of 
strangeness  —  the  friend  is  actuated  by  a  feeling  which 
never  could  actuate  you,  some  hitherto  unknown 
part  of  his  character  becomes  visible,  and  while  at  one 
moment  you  stood  in  such  close  neighbourhood  that 
you  could  feel  his  arm  touch  your  own,  in  the  next 
there  is  a  feeling  of  removal,  of  distance,  of  empty 
space  betwixt  him  and  you  in  which  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing. You  and  he  become  separate  entities.  He  is 
related  to  you  as  Border  peel  is  related  to  Border  peel 
on  Tweedside,  or  as  ship  is  related  to  ship  on  the  sea. 


It  is  not  meant  that  any  quarrel  or  direct  misunder- 
standing should  have  taken  place,  simply  that  feeling 
of  foreignness  is  meant  to  be  indicated  which  occurs 
now  and  then  in  the  intercourse  of  the  most  affection- 
ate; which  comes  as  a  harsh  reminder  to  friends  and 
lovers  that  with  whatsoever  flowery  bands  they  may 
be  linked,  they  are  separated  persons,  who  under- 
stand, and  can  only  understand,  each  other  partially. 
It  is  annoying  to  be  put  out  in  our  notions  of  men  and 
women  thus,  and  to  be  forced  to  rearrange  them.  It 
is  a  misfortune  to  have  to  manoeuvre  one's  heart  as  a 
general  has  to  manoeuvre  his  army.  The  globe  has 
been  circumnavigated,  but  no  man  ever  yet  has;  you 
may  survey  a  kingdom  and  note  the  result  in  maps, 
but  all  the  savants  in  the  world  could  not  produce  a 
rehable  map  of  the  poorest  human  personality.  And 
the  worst  of  all  this  is,  that  love  and  friendship  may 
be  the  outcome  of  a  certain  condition  of  knowledge; 
increase  the  knowledge,  and  love  and  friendship  beat 
their  wings  and  go.  Every  man's  road  in  life  is  marked 
by  the  graves  of  his  personal  likings.  Intimacy  is  fre- 
quently the  road  to  indifference,  and  marriage,  a 
parricide.  From  these  accidents  to  the  affections,  and 
jfrom  the  efforts  to  repair  them,  life  has  in  many  a 
patched  and  tinkered  look. 

Love  and  friendship  are  the  discoveries  of  ourselves 
in  others,  and  our  delight  in  the  recognition;  and  in 
men,  as  in  books,  we  only  know  that,  the  parallel  of 
which  we  have  in  ourselves.  We  know  only  that  por- 
tion of  the  world  which  we  have  travelled  over;  and 
we  are  never  a  whit  wiser  than  our  own  experiences. 
Imagination,  the  falcon,  sits  on  the  wrist  of  Experi- 
ence, the  falconer;  she  can  never  soar  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  whistle,  and  when  tired  she  must  return 
to  her  perch.  Our  knowledge  is  Hmited  by  ourselves, 
and  so  also  are  our  imaginations.  And  so  it  comes 
about,  that  a  man  measures  everything  by  his  own 


foot-rule;  that  if  he  is  ignoble,  all  the  ignobleness  that 
is  in  the  world  looks  out  upon  him,  and  claims  kindred 
with  him;  if  noble,  all  the  nobleness  in  the  world  does 
the  like.  Shakspeare  is  always  the  same  height  with 
his  reader;  and  when  a  thousand  Christians  subscribe 
to  one  Confession  of  Faith,  hardly  to  two  of  them 
does  it  mean  the  same  thing.  The  world  is  a  great 
warehouse  of  raiment,  to  which  every  one  has  access 
and  is  allowed  free  use;  and  the  remarkable  thing  is, 
what  coarse  stuffs  are  often  chosen,  and  how  scantily 
some  people  are  attired. 

We  never  get  quit  of  ourselves.  While  I  am  writ- 
ing, the  spring  is  outside,  and  this  season  of  the  year 
touches  my  spirit  always  with  a  sense  of  newness,  of 
strangeness,  of  resurrection.  It  shoots  boyhood  again 
into  the  blood  of  middle  age.  That  tender  greening 
of  the  black  bough  and  the  red  field  — that  coming 
again  of  the  new-old  flowers  — that  re-birth  of  love 
in  all  the  family  of  birds,  with  cooings,  and  caressings, 
and  building  of  nests  in  wood  and  brake  —  that  strange 
glory  of  sunshine  in  the  air  — that  stirring  of  life  in 
the  green  mould,  making  even  churchyards  beautiful 
—  seems  hke  the  creation  of  a  new  world.  And  yet  — 
and  yet,  even  with  the  lamb  in  the  sunny  field,  the 
lark  mile-high  in  the  blue,  Spring  has  her  melancholy 
side,  and  bears  a  sadder  burden  to  the  heart  than 
Autumn,  preaching  of  decay  with  all  his  painted 
woods.  For  the  flowers  that  make  sweet  the  moist 
places  in  the  forest  are  not  the  same  that  bloomed  the 
year  before.  Another  lark  sings  above  the  furrowed 
field.  Nature  rolls  on  in  her  eternal  course,  repeating 
her  tale  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter;  but  life 
in  man  and  beast  is  transitory,  and  other  living  crea- 
tures take  their  places.  It  is  quite  certain  that  one  or 
other  of  the  next  twenty  springs  will  come  unseen  by 
me,  will  awake  no  throb  of  transport  in  my  veins.  But 
will  it  be  less  bright  on  that  account?  Will  the  lamb 


be  saddened  in  the  field?  Will  the  lark  be  less  happy 
in  the  air?  The  sunshine  will  draw  the  daisy  from  the 
mound  under  which  I  sleep,  as  carelessly  as  she  draws 
the  cowslip  from  the  meadow  by  the  river-side.  The 
seasons  have  no  ruth,  no  compunction.  They  care  not 
for  our  petty  lives.  The  Hght  falls  sweetly  on  grave- 
yards, and  on  brown  labourers  among  the  hay- 
swathes.  Were  the  world  depopulated  to-morrow, 
next  spring  would  break  pitilessly  bright,  flowers 
would  bloom,  fruit-tree  boughs  wear  pink  and  white; 
and  although  there  would  be  no  eye  to  witness.  Sum- 
mer would  not  adorn  herself  with  one  blossom  the 
less.  It  is  curious  to  think  how  important  a  creature 
a  man  is  to  himself.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  all 
things  exist  for  our  particular  selves.  The  sun,  in 
whose  light  a  system  lives,  warms  me\  makes  the  trees 
grow  for  me;  paints  the  evening  sky  in  gorgeous 
colours  for  me.  The  mould  I  till,  produced  from  the 
beds  of  extinct  oceans  and  the  grating  of  rock  and 
mountain  during  countless  centuries,  exists  that  I  may 
have  muffins  to  breakfast.  Animal  life,  with  its  strange 
instincts  and  affections,  is  to  be  recognised  and  cher- 
ished—for does  it  not  draw  my  burdens  for  me,  and 
carry  me  from  place  to  place,  and  yield  me  comfort- 
able broadcloth,  and  succulent  joints  to  dinner?  I 
think  it  matter  of  complaint  that  Nature,  like  a  per- 
sonal friend  to  whom  I  have  done  kind  services,  will 
not  wear  crape  at  my  funeral.  I  think  it  cruel  that  the 
sun  should  shine,  and  birds  sing,  and  I  lying  in  my 
grave.  People  talk  of  the  age  of  the  world!  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  began  with  my  consciousness,  and 
will  end  with  my  decease. 

And  yet,  this  self -consciousness,  which  so  con- 
tinually besets  us,  is  in  itself  a  misery  and  a  galling 
chain.  We  are  never  happy  till  by  imagination  we 
are  taken  out  of  the  pales  and  limits  of  self.  We  receive 
happiness  at  second  hand:  the  spring  of  it  may  be  in 


ourselves,  but  we  do  not  know  it  to  be  happiness  till, 
like  the  sun's  light  from  the  moon,  it  is  reflected  on  us 
from  an  object  outside.  The  admixture  of  a  foreign 
element  sweetens  and  unfamiliarises  it.  Sheridan  pre- 
pared his  good  things  in  solitude,  but  he  tasted  for  the 
first  time  his  jest's  prosperity  when  it  came  back  to 
him  in  illumined  faces  and  a  roar  of  applause.  Your 
oldest  story  becomes  new  when  you  have  a  new 
auditor.  A  young  man  is  truth-loving  and  amiable; 
but  it  is  only  when  these  fair  qualities  shine  upon  him 
from  a  girl's  face  that  he  is  smitten  by  transport  — 
only  then  is  he  truly  happy.  In  that  junction  of  hearts, 
in  that  ecstacy  of  mutual  admiration  and  delight,  the 
finest  epithalamium  ever  writ  by  poet  is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  countryman  purchases 
oranges  at  a  fair  for  his  little  ones;  and  when  he  brings 
them  home  in  the  evening,  and  watches  his  chubby 
urchins,  sitting  up  among  the  bedclothes,  peel  and 
devour  the  fruit,  he  is  for  the  time  being  richer  than 
if  he  drew  the  rental  of  the  orange-groves  of  Seville. 
To  eat  an  orange  himself  is  nothing;  to  see  theTn  eat  it 
is  a  pleasure  worth  the  price  of  the  fruit  a  thousand 
times  over.  There  is  no  happiness  in  the  world  in 
which  love  does  not  enter;  and  love  is  but  the  dis- 
covery of  ourselves  in  others,  and  the  delight  in  the 
recognition.  Apart  from  others,  no  man  can  make 
his  happiness;  just  as,  apart  from  a  mirror  of  one  kind 
or  another,  no  man  can  become  acquainted  with  his 
own  lineaments. 

The  accomplishment  of  a  man  is  the  light  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  discover  the  limits  of  his  personal- 
ity. Every  man  brings  into  the  world  with  him  a 
certain  amount  of  pith  and  force,  and  to  that  pith  or 
force  his  amount  of  accompHshment  is  exactly  pro- 
portioned. It  is  in  this  way  that  every  spoken  word, 
every  action  of  a  man,  becomes  biographical.  Every- 
thing a  man  says  or  does  is  in  consistency  with  him- 


self;  and  it  is  by  looking  back  on  his  sayings  and 
doings  that  we  arrive  at  the  truth  concerning  him.  A 
man  is  one;  and  every  outcome  of  him  has  a  family 
resemblance.  Goldsmith  did  not  "write  hke  an  angel 
and  talk  like  poor  Poll,"  as  we  may  in  part  discern 
from  BosweU's  "Johnson."  Strange,  indeed,  if  a  man 
talked  continually  the  sheerest  nonsense,  and  wrote 
continually  the  gracefullest  humours;  if  a  man  was 
lame  on  the  street,  and  the  finest  dancer  in  the  ball- 
room. To  describe  a  character  by  antithesis  is  like 
painting  a  portrait  in  black  and  white  —  all  the  curious 
intermixtures  and  gradations  of  colour  are  lost.  The 
accomplishment  of  a  human  being  is  measured  by  his 
strength,  or  by  his  nice  tact  in  using  his  strength.  The 
distance  to  which  your  gun,  whether  rifled  or  smooth- 
bored,  will  carry  its  shot,  depends  upon  the  force  of 
its  charge.  A  runner's  speed  and  endurance  depends 
upon  his  depth  of  chest  and  elasticity  of  limb.  If  a 
poet's  lines  lack  harmony,  it  instructs  us  that  there  is 
a  certain  lack  of  harmony  in  himself.  We  see  why 
Haydon  failed  as  an  artist  when  we  read  his  life.  No 
one  can  dip  into  the  "Excursion"  without  discovering 
that  Wordsworth  was  devoid  of  humour,  and  that 
he  cared  more  for  the  narrow  Cumberland  vale  than 
he  did  for  the  big  world.  The  flavour  of  opium  can 
be  detected  in  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  and  "Christa- 
bel."  A  man's  word  or  deed  takes  us  back  to  himself, 
as  the  sunbeam  takes  us  back  to  the  sun.  It  is  the  stern- 
est philosophy,  but  on  the  whole  the  truest,  that,  in 
the  wide  arena  of  the  world,  failure  and  success  are 
not  accidents,  as  we  so  frequently  suppose,  but  the 
strictest  justice.  If  you  do  your  fair  day's  work,  you 
are  certain  to  get  your  fair  day's  wage  —  in  praise  or 
pudding,  whichever  happens  to  suit  your  taste.  You 
may  have  seen  at  country  fairs  a  machine  by  which 
the  rustics  test  vigorously  their  strength  of  arm.  A 
countr)^-  fellow  strikes  vigorously  a  buffer,  which 


recoils,  and  the  amount  of  the  recoil  —  dependent,  of 
course,  on  the  force  with  which  it  is  struck— is  repre- 
sented by  a  series  of  notches  or  marks.  The  world  is 
such  a  buffer.  A  man  strikes  it  with  all  his  might:  his 
mark  may  be  ;^40,ooo,  a  peerage  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  a  name  in  literature  or  art;  but  in  every  case 
his  mark  is  nicely  determined  by  the  force  or  the  art 
with  which  the  buffer  is  struck.  Into  the  world  a  man 
brings  his  personality,  and  his  biography  is  simply 
a  catalogue  of  its  results. 

There  are  some  men  who  have  no  individuality, 
just  as  there  are  some  men  who  have  no  face.  These 
are  to  be  described  by  generals,  not  by  particulars. 
They  are  thin,  vapid,  inconclusive.  They  are  impor- 
tant solely  on  account  of  their  numbers.  For  them  the 
census  enumerator  labours;  they  form  majorities; 
they  crowd  voting-booths;  they  make  the  money; 
they  do  the  ordinary  work  of  the  world.  They  are 
valuable  when  well  officered.  They  are  plastic  matter 
to  be  shaped  by  a  workman's  hand ;  and  are  built  with 
as  bricks  are  built  with.  In  the  aggregate,  they  form 
public  opinion;  but  then,  in  every  age,  pubHc  opinion 
is  the  disseminated  thoughts  of  some  half  a  dozen 
men,  who  are  in  all  probabihty  sleeping  quietly  in 
their  graves.  They  retain  dead  men's  ideas,  just  as  the 
atmosphere  retains  the  light  and  heat  of  the  set  sun. 
They  are  not  light  — they  are  twiUght.  To  know  how 
to  deal  with  such  men  —  to  know  how  to  use  them  — 
is  the  problem  which  ambitious  force  is  called  upon 
to  solve.  Personality,  individuality,  force  of  charac- 
ter, or  by  whatever  name  we  choose  to  designate 
original  and  vigorous  manhood,  is  the  best  thing 
which  nature  has  in  her  gift.  The  forceful  man  is  a 
prophecy  of  the  future.  The  wind  blows  here,  but 
long  after  it  is  spent,  the  big  wave  w^hich  is  its  crea- 
ture breaks  on  a  shore  a  thousand  miles  away.  It  is 
curious  how  swiftly  influences  travel  from  centre  to 


circumference.  A  certain  empress  invents  a  grace- 
fully pendulous  crinoline,  and  immediately,  from 
Paris  to  the  Pole,  the  female  world  is  behooped;  and 
neither  objurgation  of  brother,  lover,  or  husband, 
deaths  by  burning  or  machinery,  nor  all  the  wit  of 
the  satirists,  are  likely  to  affect  its  vitahty.  Never  did 
an  idea  go  round  civilisation  so  rapidly.  Crinoline  has 
already  a  heavier  martyrology  than  many  a  creed. 
The  world  is  used  easily,  if  one  can  only  hit  on  the 
proper  method;  and  force  of  character,  originality, 
of  whatever  kind,  is  always  certain  to  make  its  mark. 
It  is  a  diamond,  and  the  world  is  its  pane  of  glass.  In 
a  world  so  commonplace  as  this,  the  pecuHar  man 
even  should  be  considered  a  blessing.  Humorousness, 
eccentricity,  the  habit  of  looking  at  men  and  things 
from  an  odd  angle,  are  valuable,  because  they  break 
the  dead  level  of  society,  and  take  away  its  sameness. 
It  is  well  that  a  man  should  be  known  by  something 
else  than  his  name:  there  are  few  of  us  who  can  be 
known  by  anything  else,  and  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson  are  the  names  of  the  majority. 

In  literature  and  art  this  personal  outcome  is  of  the 
highest  value;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  thing  truly  valu- 
able. The  greatness  of  an  artist  or  a  writer  does  not 
depend  on  what  he  has  in  common  with  other  artists 
and  writers,  but  on  what  he  has  peculiar  to  himself. 
The  great  man  is  the  man  who  does  a  thing  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  discover  America; 
since  it  has  been  discovered,  it  has  been  found  an  easy 
enough  task  to  sail  thither.  It  is  this  pecuKar  some- 
thing resident  in  a  poem  or  a  painting  which  is  its  final 
test  — at  all  events,  possessing  it,  it  has  the  elements  of 
endurance.  Apart  from  its  other  values,  it  has,  in 
virtue  of  that,  a  biographical  one;  it  becomes  a  study 
of  character;  it  is  a  window  through  which  you  can 
look  into  a  human  interior.  There  is  a  cleverness  in 
the  world  which  seems  to  have  neither  father  nor 


mother.  It  exists,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from 
whence  it  comes  — just  as  it  is  impossible  to  lift  the 
shed  apple-blossom  of  an  orchard,  and  to  discover, 
from  its  bloom  and  odour,  to  what  branch  it  belonged. 
Such  cleverness  illustrates  nothing:  it  is  an  anony- 
mous letter.  Look  at  it  ever  so  long,  and  you  cannot 
tell  its  lineage.  It  lives  in  the  catalogue  of  waifs  and 
strays.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  whose  every 
expression  is  characteristic,  whose  every  idea  seems 
to  come  out  of  a  mould.  In  the  short  sentence,  or  curt, 
careless  saying  of  such,  when  laid  bare,  you  can  read 
their  histories  so  far,  as  in  the  smallest  segment  of  a 
tree  you  can  trace  the  markings  of  its  rings.  The  first 
dies,  because  it  is  shallow-rooted,  and  has  no  vitality 
beyond  its  own;  the  second  lives,  because  it  is  related 
to  and  fed  by  something  higher  than  itself.  The 
famous  axiom  of  Mrs.  Glass,  that  in  order  to  make 
hare-soup  you  "must  first  catch  your  hare,"  has  a 
wide  significance.  In  art,  Kterature,  social  life,  morals 
even,  you  must  first  catch  your  man:  that  done, 
everything  else  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  man 
may  learn  much;  but  for  the  most  important  thing  of 
all  he  can  find  neither  teachers  nor  schools. 

Each  man  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world 
to  himself;  but  why  is  he  to  himself  so  important? 
Simply  because  he  is  a  personality  with  capacities 
of  pleasure,  of  pain,  who  can  be  hurt,  who  can  be 
pleased,  who  can  be  disappointed,  who  labours  and 
expects  his  hire,  in  whose  consciousness,  in  fact,  for 
the  time  being,  the  whole  universe  lives.  He  is,  and 
everything  else  is  relative.  Confined  to  his  own  per- 
sonaHty,  making  it  his  tower  of  outlook,  from  which 
only  he  can  survey  the  outer  world,  he  naturally 
enough  forms  a  rather  high  estimate  of  its  value,  of 
its  dignity,  of  its  intrinsic  worth.  The  high  estimate 
is  useful  in  so  far  as  it  makes  his  condition  pleasant, 
and  it  — or  rather  our  proneness  to  form  it  — we  are 


accustomed  to  call  vanity.  Vanity  — which  really 
helps  to  keep  the  race  alive  —  has  been  treated  harshly 
by  the  moralists  and  satirists.  It  does  not  quite  deserve 
the  hard  names  it  has  been  called.  It  interpenetrates 
everything  a  man  says  or  does,  but  it  interpenetrates 
for  a  useful  purpose.  If  it  is  always  an  alloy  in  the 
pure  gold  of  virtue,  it  at  least  does  the  service  of  an 
alloy  — making  the  precious  metal  workable.  Nature 
gave  man  his  powers,  appetites,  aspirations,  and  along 
with  these  a  pan  of  incense,  which  fumes  from  the 
birth  of  consciousness  to  its  decease,  making  the  best 
part  of  Hfe  rapture,  and  the  worst  part  endurable. 
But  for  vanity  the  race  would  have  died  out  long  ago. 
There  are  some  men  whose  lives  seem  to  us  as  unde- 
sirable as  the  lives  of  toads  or  serpents;  yet  these  men 
breathe  in  tolerable  content  and  satisfaction.  If  a 
man  could  hear  all  that  his  fellows  say  of  him  —  that 
he  is  stupid,  that  he  is  henpecked,  that  he  will  be  in 
the  Gazette  in  a  week,  that  his  brain  is  softening,  that 
he  has  said  all  his  best  things  —  and  if  he  could  believe 
that  these  pleasant  things  are  true,  he  would  be  in  his 
grave  before  the  month  was  out.  Happily  no  man 
does  hear  these  things;  and  if  he  did,  they  would  only 
provoke  inextinguishable  wrath  or  inextinguishable 
laughter.  A  man  receives  the  shocks  of  life  on  the 
buffer  of  his  vanity.  Vanity  acts  as  his  second  and 
bottleholder  in  the  world's  prize-ring,  and  it  fights 
him  well,  bringing  him  smilingly  up  to  time  after  the 
fiercest  knock-down  blows.  Vanity  is  to  a  man  what 
the  oily  secretion  is  to  a  bird,  with  which  it  sleeks  and 
adjusts  the  plumage  ruffled  by  whatever  causes.  Van- 
ity is  not  only  instrumental  in  keeping  a  man  alive 
and  in  heart,  but,  in  its  lighter  manifestations,  it  is 
the  great  sweetener  of  social  existence.  It  is  the  crea- 
tor of  dress  and  fashion;  it  is  the  inventor  of  forms  and 
ceremonies;  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  traditions 
of  civility.  For  vanity  in  its  idler  moments  is  bene- 


volent,  is  as  willing  to  give  pleasure  as  to  take  it,  and 
accepts  as  sufficient  reward  for  its  services  a  kind 
word  or  an  approving  smile.  It  delights  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  approbation.  Out  of  man  vanity  makes 
gentlem2n.  The  proud  man  is  cold,  the  selfish  man 
hard  and  griping  — the  vain  man  desires  to  shine,  to 
please,  to  make  himself  agreeable;  and  this  amiable 
feeling  works  to  the  outside  in  suavity^  and  charm  of 
manner.  The  French  are  the  vainest  people  in  Europe, 
and  the  most  polite. 

As  each  man  is  to  himself  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  world,  each  man  is  an  egotist  in  his  thinkings, 
in  his  desires,  in  his  fears.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  each  man  must  be  an  egotist  — as  the  word  is 
popularly  understood  — in  his  speech.  But  even  al- 
though this  were  the  case,  the  world  would  be  divided 
into  egotists,  hkable  and  unlikable.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  egotism,  a  trifling  vainglorious  kind,  a  mere 
burning  of  personal  incense,  in  which  the  man  is  at 
once  altar,  priest,  censer,  and  divinity;  a  kind  which 
deals  with  the  accidents  and  wrappages  of  the  speaker, 
his  equipage,  his  riches,  his  family,  his  servants,  his 
furniture  and  array.  The  other  kind  has  no  taint  of 
self-aggrandizement,  but  is  rooted  in  the  faculties  of 
love  and  humour;  and  this  latter  kind  is  never  offen- 
sive, because  it  includes  others,  and  knows  no  scorn 
or  exclusiveness.  The  one  is  the  offspring  of  a  narrow 
and  unimaginative  personality;  the  other  of  a  large 
and  genial  one.  There  are  persons  who  are  the  terrors 
of  society.  Perfectly  innocent  of  evil  intention,  they 
are  yet,  with  a  certain  brutal  unconsciousness,  con- 
tinually trampling  on  other  people's  corns.  They 
touch  you  every  now  and  again  like  a  red-hot  iron. 
You  wince,  acquit  them  of  any  desire  to  wound,  but 
find  forgiveness  a  hard  task.  These  persons  remem- 
ber everything  about  themselves,  and  forget  every- 
thing about  you.  They  have  the  instinct  of  a  flesh-fiy 


for  a  raw.  Should  your  great-grandfather  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  hanged,  such  a  person  is  certain, 
on  some  public  occasion,  to  make  allusion  to  your 
pedigree.  He  will  probably  insist  on  your  furnishing 
him  with  a  sketch  of  your  family-tree.  If  your  daugh- 
ter has  made  a  runaway  marriage  —  on  which  subject 
yourself  and  friends  maintain  a  judicious  silence  — he 
is  certain  to  stumble  upon  it,  and  make  the  old  sore 
smart  again.  In  all  this  there  is  no  malice,  no  desire  to 
wound;  it  arises  simply  from  want  of  imagination, 
from  profound  immersion  in  self.  An  imaginative 
man  recognizes  at  once  a  portion  of  himself  in  his 
fellow,  and  speaks  to  that.  To  hurt  you  is  to  hurt  him- 
self. Much  of  the  rudeness  we  encounter  in  life  can- 
not be  properly  set  down  to  cruelty  or  badness  of 
heart.  The  unimaginative  man  is  callous,  and  although 
he  hurts  easily,  he  cannot  be  easily  hurt  in  return.  The 
imaginative  man  is  sensitive  and  merciful  to  others 
out  of  the  merest  mercy  to  himself. 

In  literature,  as  in  social  life,  the  attractiveness  of 
egotism  depends  entirely  upon  the  egotist.  If  he  be  a 
conceited  man,  full  of  self-admirations  and  vain- 
glories, his  egotism  will  disgust  and  repel.  When  he 
sings  his  own  praises,  his  reader  feels  that  reflections 
are  being  thrown  on  himself,  and  in  a  natural  revenge 
he  calls  the  writer  a  coxcomb.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  be  loving,  genial,  humorous,  with  a  sympathy  for 
others,  his  garrulousness  and  his  personal  allusions  are 
forgiven,  because  while  revealing  himself,  he  is  re- 
vealing his  reader  as  well.  A  man  may  write  about 
himself  during  his  whole  life  without  once  tiring  or 
offending;  but  to  accomplish  this,  he  must  be  interest- 
ing in  himself  — be  a  man  of  curious  and  vagrant 
moods,  gifted  with  the  cunningest  tact  and  humour; 
and  the  experience  which  he  relates  must  at  a  thou- 
sand points  touch  the  experiences  of  his  readers,  so 
that  they,  as  it  were,  become  partners  in  his  game. 


When  X  tells  me,  with  an  evident  swell  of  pride,  that 
he  dines  constantly  with  half  a  dozen  men-servants 
in  attendance,  or  that  he  never  drives  abroad  save  in 
a  coach-and-six,  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  special 
gratitude  to  X  for  the  information.  Possibly,  if  my 
establishment  boasts  only  of  Cinderella,  and  if  a  cab 
is  the  only  vehicle  in  which  I  can  afford  to  ride,  and 
all  the  more  if  I  can  indulge  in  that  only  on  occasions 
of  solemnity,  I  fly  into  a  rage,  pitch  the  book  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  may  never  afterwards  be 
brought  to  admit  that  X  is  possessor  of  a  solitary 
ounce  of  brain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Z  informs  me 
that  every  February  he  goes  out  to  the  leafless  woods 
to  hunt  early  snowdrops,  and  brings  home  bunches 
of  them  in  his  hat;  or  that  he  prefers  in  woman  a 
brown  eye  to  a  blue,  and  explains  by  early  love  pas- 
sages his  reasons  for  the  preference,  I  do  not  get 
angry;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  quite  pleased;  perhaps, 
if  the  matter  is  related  with  unusual  grace  and  tender- 
ness, it  is  read  with  a  certain  moisture  and  dimness  of 
eye.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  egotistical  X  is 
barren,  and  suggests  nothing  beyond  himself,  save 
that  he  is  a  good  deal  better  off  than  I  am  — a  reflec- 
tion much  pleasanter  to  him  than  it  is  to  me;  whereas 
the  equally  egotistical  Z,  with  a  single  sentence  about 
his  snowdrops,  or  his  hking  for  brown  eyes  rather 
than  for  blue,  sends  my  thoughts  wandering  away 
back  among  my  dead  spring-times,  or  wafts  me  the 
odours  of  the  roses  of  those  summers  when  the  colour 
of  an  eye  was  of  more  importance  than  it  now  is.  X's 
men-servants  and  coach-and-six  do  not  fit  into  the 
life  of  his  reader,  because  in  all  probability  his  reader 
knows  as  much  about  these  things  as  he  knows  about 
Pharaoh;  Z's  snowdrops  and  preferences  of  colour 
do,  because  every  one  knows  what  the  spring  thirst 
is,  and  every  one  in  his  time  has  been  enslaved  by  eyes 
whose  colour  he  could  not  tell  for  his  life,  but  which 


he  knew  were  the  tenderest  that  ever  looked  love, 
the  brightest  that  ever  flashed  sunlight,  Montaigne 
and  Charles  Lamb  are  egotists  of  the  Z  class,  and  the 
world  never  wearies  reading  them;  nor  are  egotists 
of  the  X  school  absolutely  without  entertainment. 
Several  of  these  the  world  reads  assiduously  too,  al- 
though for  another  reason.  The  avid  vanity  of  Mr. 
Pepys  would  be  gratified  if  made  aware  of  the  success 
of  his  Diary;  but  curiously  to  inquire  into  the  reason 
of  that  success,  njohy  his  Diary  has  been  found  so 
amusing,  would  not  conduce  to  his  comfort. 

After  all,  the  only  thing  a  man  knows  is  himself. 
The  world  outside  he  can  know  only  by  hearsay.  His 
shred  of  personahty  is  all  he  has;  than  that,  he  is  noth- 
ing richer,  nothing  poorer.  Everything  else  is  mere 
accident  and  appendage.  Alexander  must  not  be 
measured  by  the  shoutings  of  his  armies,  nor  Lazarus 
at  Dives'  gates  by  his  sores.  And  a  man  knows  himself 
only  in  part.  In  every  nature,  as  in  AustraHa,  there  is 
an  unexplored  territory  —  green,  well-watered  re- 
gions or  mere  sandy  deserts;  and  into  that  territory 
experience  is  making  progress  day  by  day.  We  can 
remember  when  we  knew  only  the  outer  childish  rim 
—  and  from  the  crescent  guessed  the  sphere;  whether, 
as  we  advanced,  these  guesses  have  been  realised,  each 
knows  for  himself. 


On  the  Writing 
of  Essays 

XHAVE  already  described  my  environments  and  my 
mode  of  life,  and  out  of  both  I  contrive  to  extract  a 
very  tolerable  amount  of  satisfaction.  Love  in  a  cot- 
tage, with  a  broken  window  to  let  in  the  rain,  is  not 
my  idea  of  comfort;  no  more  is  Dignity,  walking 
forth  richly  clad,  to  whom  every  head  uncovers, 
every  knee  grows  supple.  Bruin  in  winter-time  fondly 
sucking  his  own  paws,  loses  flesh;  and  love,  feeding 
upon  itself,  dies  of  inanition.  Take  the  candle  of 
death  in  your  hand,  and  walk  through  the  stately 
galleries  of  the  world,  and  their  splendid  furniture 


and  array  are  as  the  tinsel  armour  and  pasteboard  gob- 
lets of  a  penny  theatre;  fame  is  but  an  inscription  on 
a  grave,  and  glory  the  melancholy  blazon  on  a  coffin- 
lid.  We  argue  fiercely  about  happiness.  One  insists 
that  she  is  found  in  the  cottage  which  the  hawthorn 
shades.  Another  that  she  is  a  lady  of  fashion,  and 
treads  on  cloth  of  gold.  Wisdom,  listening  to  both, 
shakes  a  white  head,  and  considers  that  "a  good  deal 
may  be  said  on  both  sides." 

There  is  a  wise  saying  to  the  effect  that  "a  man  can 
eat  no  more  than  he  can  hold."  Every  man  gets  about 
the  same  satisfaction  out  of  life.  Mr.  Suddlechops,  the 
barber  of  Seven  Dials,  is  as  happy  as  Alexander  at  the 
head  of  his  legions.  The  business  of  the  one  is  to 
depopulate  kingdoms,  the  business  of  the  other  to 
reap  beards  seven  days  old;  but  their  relative  positions 
do  not  affect  the  question.  The  one  works  with  razors 
and  soap-lather,  the  other  with  battle-cries  and  well- 
greaved  Greeks.  The  one  of  a  Saturday  night  counts 
up  his  shabby  gains  and  grumbles;  the  other  on  his 
Saturday  night  sits  down  and  weeps  for  other  worlds 
to  conquer.  The  pence  to  Mr.  Suddlechops  are  as 
important  as  are  the  worlds  to  Alexander.  Every 
condition  of  life  has  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  wis- 
dom points  these  out  and  is  contented  with  them. 
The  varlet  who  sang  — 

A  king  cannot  swagger 
Or  get  drunk  like  a  beggar. 
Nor  be  half  so  happy  as  I— 

had  the  soul  of  a  philosopher  in  him.  The  harshness 
of  the  parlour  is  revenged  at  night  in  the  servants' 
hall.  The  coarse  rich  man  rates  his  domestic,  but  there 
is  a  thought  in  the  domestic's  brain,  docile  and  respect- 
ful as  he  looks,  which  makes  the  matter  equal,  which 
would  madden  the  rich  man  if  he  knew  it  —  make  him 
wince  as  with  a  shrewdest  twinge  of  hereditary  gout. 


For  insult  and  degradation  are  not  without  their 
peculiar  solaces.  You  may  spit  upon  Shylock's  gaber- 
dine, but  the  day  comes  when  he  demands  his  pound 
of  flesh;  every  blow,  every  insult,  not  without  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction,  he  adds  to  the  account  running  up 
against  you  in  the  day-book  and  ledger  of  his  hate  — 
which  at  the  proper  time  he  will  ask  you  to  discharge. 
Every  way  we  look  we  see  even-handed  nature  ad- 
ministering her  laws  of  compensation.  Grandeur  has 
a  heavy  tax  to  pay.  The  usurper  rolls  along  like  a  god, 
surrounded  by  his  guards.  He  dazzles  the  crowd  —  all 
very  fine;  but  look  beneath  his  splendid  trappings  and 
you  see  a  shirt  of  mail,  and  beneath  that  a  heart  cower- 
ing in  terror  of  an  air-drawn  dagger.  Whom  did  the 
memory  of  Austerlitz  most  keenly  sting?  The  beaten 
emperors?  or  the  mighty  Napoleon,  dying  like  an 
untended  watch-fire  on  St.  Helena? 

Giddy  people  may  think  the  life  I  lead  here  staid 
and  humdrum,  but  they  are  mistaken.  It  is  true,  I  hear 
no  concerts,  save  those  in  which  the  thrushes  are  per- 
formers in  the  spring  mornings.  I  see  no  pictures, 
save  those  painted  on  the  wide  sky-canvas  with  the 
colours  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  I  attend  neither  rout 
nor  ball;  I  have  no  deeper  dissipation  than  the  tea- 
table;  I  hear  no  more  exciting  scandal  than  quiet  vil- 
lage gossip.  Yet  I  enjoy  my  concerts  more  than  I 
would  the  great  London  ones.  I  like  the  pictures  I 
see,  and  think  them  better  painted,  too,  than  those 
which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy;  and 
the  village  gossip  is  more  after  my  turn  of  mind  than 
the  scandals  that  convulse  the  clubs.  It  is  wonderful 
how  the  whole  world  reflects  itself  in  the  simple 
village  life.  The  people  around  me  are  full  of  their 
own  affairs  and  interests;  were  they  of  imperial  mag- 
nitude, they  could  not  be  excited  more  strongly. 
Farmer  Worthy  is  anxious  about  the  next  market; 
the  likelihood  of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  butter  and  eggs 


hardly  allows  him  to  sleep  o'  nights.  The  village  doc- 
tor—happily we  have  only  one  — skirrs  hither  and 
thither  in  his  gig,  as  if  man  could  neither  die  nor  be 
born  without  his  assistance.  He  is  continually  stand- 
ing on  the  confines  of  existence,  welcoming  the  new 
comer,  bidding  farewell  to  the  goer-away.  And  the 
robustious  fellow  who  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table 
when  the  Jolly  Swillers  meet  at  the  Blue  Lion  on 
Wednesday  evenings  is  a  great  pohtician,  sound  of 
lung  metal,  and  wields  the  village  in  the  taproom,  as 
my  Lord  Palmerston  wields  the  nation  in  the  House. 
His  listeners  think  him  a  wiser  personage  than  the 
Premier,  and  he  is  inclined  to  lean  to  that  opinion 
himself.  I  find  everything  here  that  other  men  find 
in  the  big  world.  London  is  but  a  magnified  Dream- 
thorp. 

And  just  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  White  took  note  of  the 
ongoings  of  the  seasons  in  and  around  Hampshire 
Selborne,  watched  the  colonies  of  the  rooks  in  the 
tall  elms,  looked  after  the  swallows  in  the  cottage 
and  rectory  eaves,  played  the  affectionate  spy  on  the 
private  lives  of  chaffinch  and  hedge-sparrow,  was 
eavesdropper  to  the  solitary  cuckoo;  so  here  I  keep 
eye  and  ear  open;  take  note  of  man,  woman,  and 
child;  find  many  a  pregnant  text  imbedded  in  the 
commonplace  of  village  life;  and,  out  of  what  I  see 
and  hear,  weave  in  my  own  room  my  essays  as  solita- 
rily as  the  spider  weaves  his  web  in  the  darkened 
comer.  The  essay,  as  a  literary  form,  resembles  the 
lyric,  in  so  far  as  it  is  moulded  by  some  central  mood 
—  whimsical,  serious,  or  satirical.  Give  the  mood,  and 
the  essay,  from  the  first  sentence  to  the  last,  grows 
around  it  as  the  cocoon  grows  around  the  silkworm. 
The  essay-writer  is  a  chartered  libertine,  and  a  law 
unto  himself.  A  quick  ear  and  eye,  an  ability  to  dis- 
cern the  infinite  suggestiveness  of  common  things, 
a  brooding  meditative  spirit,  are  all  that  the  essayist 


requires  to  start  business  with.  Jacques,  in  "As  You 
Like  It,"  had  the  makings  of  a  charming  essayist.  It  is 
not  the  essayist's  duty  to  inform,  to  build  pathways 
through  metaphysical  morasses,  to  cancel  abuses,  any 
more  than  it  is  the  duty  of  the  poet  to  do  these  things. 
Incidentally  he  may  do  something  in  that  way,  just 
as  the  poet  may,  but  it  is  not  his  duty,  and  should  not 
be  expected  of  him.  Skylarks  are  primarily  created  to 
sing,  although  a  whole  choir  of  them  may  be  baked  in 
pies  and  brought  to  table;  they  were  bom  to  make 
music,  although  they  may  incidentally  stay  the  pangs 
of  vulgar  hunger.  The  essayist  is  a  kind  of  poet  in 
prose,  and  if  questioned  harshly  as  to  his  uses,  he 
might  be  unable  to  render  a  better  apology  for  his 
existence  than  a  flower  might.  The  essay  should  be 
pure  literature  as  the  poem  is  pure  Uterature.  The 
essayist  wears  a  lance,  but  he  cares  more  for  the  sharp- 
ness of  its  point  than  for  the  pennon  that  flutters  on 
it,  than  for  the  banner  of  the  captain  under  whom 
he  serves.  He  plays  with  death  as  Hamlet  plays  with 
Yorick's  skull,  and  he  reads  the  morals  —  strangely 
stern,  often,  for  such  fragrant  lodging— which  are 
folded  up  in  the  bosoms  of  roses.  He  has  no  pride,  and 
is  deficient  in  a  sense  of  the  congruity  and  fitness  of 
things.  He  lifts  a  pebble  from  the  ground,  and  puts 
it  aside  more  carefully  than  any  gem;  and  on  a  nail  in 
a  cottage-door  he  will  hang  the  mantle  of  his  thought, 
heavily  brocaded  with  the  gold  of  rhetoric.  He  finds 
his  way  into  the  Elysian  fields  through  portals  the 
most  shabby  and  commonplace. 

The  essayist  plays  with  his  subject,  now  in  whim- 
sical, now  in  grave,  now  in  melancholy  mood.  He  lies 
upon  the  idle  grassy  bank,  like  Jacques,  letting  the 
world  flow  past  him,  and  from  this  thing  and  the 
other  he  extracts  his  mirth  and  his  moralities.  His 
main  gift  is  an  eye  to  discover  the  suggestiveness  of 
common  things;  to  find  a  sermon  in  the  most  un- 


promising  texts.  Beyond  the  vital  hint,  the  first  step, 
his  discourses  are  not  beholden  to  their  titles.  Let  him 
take  up  the  most  trivial  subject,  and  it  will  lead  him 
away  to  the  great  questions  over  which  the  serious 
imagination  loves  to  brood  —  fortune,  mutabihty, 
death  —  just  as  inevitably  as  the  runnel,  trickling 
among  the  summer  hills,  on  which  sheep  are  bleating, 
leads  you  to  the  sea;  or  as,  turning  down  the  first 
street  you  come  to  in  the  city,  you  are  led  finally, 
albeit  by  many  an  intricacy,  out  into  the  open  coun- 
try, with  its  waste  places  and  its  woods,  where  you 
are  lost  in  a  sense  of  strangeness  and  solitariness.  The 
world  is  to  the  meditative  man  what  the  mulberry 
plant  is  to  the  silkworm.  The  essay-writer  has  no  lack 
of  subject-matter.  He  has  the  day  that  is  passing  over 
his  head;  and,  if  unsatisfied  with  that,  he  has  the 
world's  six  thousand  years  to  depasture  his  gay  or 
serious  humour  upon.  I  idle  away  my  time  here,  and 
I  am  finding  new  subjects  every  hour.  Everything  I 
see  or  hear  is  an  essay  in  bud.  The  world  is  every- 
where whispering  essays,  and  one  need  only  be  the 
world's  amanuensis.  The  proverbial  expression  which 
last  evening  the  clown  dropped  as  he  trudged  home- 
ward to  supper,  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  on  his 
face,  expands  before  me  to  a  dozen  pages.  The  coffin 
of  the  pauper,  which  to-day  I  saw  carried  carelessly 
along,  is  as  good  a  subject  as  the  funeral  procession  of 
an  emperor.  Craped  drum  and  banner  add  nothing  to 
death;  penury  and  disrespect  take  nothing  away. 
Incontinently  my  thought  moves  like  a  slow-paced 
hearse  with  sable  nodding  plumes.  Two  rustic  lovers, 
whispering  between  the  darkening  hedges,  is  as  po- 
tent to  project  my  mind  into  the  tender  passion  as  if 
I  had  seen  Romeo  touch  the  cheek  of  Juliet  in  the 
moonlight  garden.  Seeing  a  curly-headed  child  asleep 
'11  the  sunshine  before  a  cottage-door  is  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  a  discourse  on  childhood;  quite  as  good  as  if 


I  had  seen  infant  Cain  asleep  in  the  lap  of  Eve  with 
Adam  looking  on.  A  lark  cannot  rise  to  heaven  w^ith- 
out  raising  as  many  thoughts  as  there  are  notes  in  its 
song.  Dawn  cannot  pour  its  white  light  on  my  village 
without  starting  from  their  dim  lair  a  hundred  remi- 
niscences; nor  can  sunset  burn  above  yonder  trees 
in  the  west  without  attracting  to  itself  the  melan- 
choly of  a  lifetime.  When  spring  unfolds  her  green 
leaves  I  would  be  provoked  to  indite  an  essay  on 
hope  and  youth,  were  it  not  that  it  is  already  writ 
in  the  carols  of  the  birds;  and  I  might  be  tempted 
in  autumn  to  improve  the  occasion,  were  it  not  for 
the  rustle  of  the  withered  leaves  as  I  walk  through 
the  woods.  Compared  with  that  simple  music,  the 
saddest-cadenced  words  have  but  a  shallow  meaning. 
The  essayist  who  feeds  his  thoughts  upon  the  seg- 
ment of  the  world  which  surrounds  him  cannot  avoid 
being  an  egotist;  but  then  his  egotism  is  not  unpleas- 
ing.  If  he  be  without  taint  of  boastf ulness,  of  self-suf- 
ficiency, of  hungry  vanity,  the  world  will  not  press 
the  charge  home.  If  a  man  discourses  continually  of 
his  wines,  his  plate,  his  titled  acquaintances,  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  his  horses,  his  men-servants  and 
maid-servants,  he  must  discourse  very  skilfully  indeed 
if  he  escapes  being  called  a  coxcomb.  If  a  man  speaks 
of  death  — tells  you  that  the  idea  of  it  continually 
haunts  him,  that  he  has  the  most  insatiable  curiosity 
as  to  death  and  dying,  that  his  thought  mines  in 
churchyards  like  a  "demon-mole"  — no  one  is  spe- 
cially offended,  and  that  this  is  a  dull  fellow  is  the 
hardest  thing  likely  to  be  said  of  him.  Only,  the 
egotism  that  over-crows  you  is  offensive,  that  exalts 
trifles  and  takes  pleasure  in  them,  that  suggests  superi- 
ority in  matters  of  equipage  and  furniture;  and  the 
egotism  is  offensive,  because  it  runs  counter  to  and 
jostles  your  self-complacency.  The  egotism  which 
rises  no  higher  than  the  grave  is  of  a  solitary  and  a 


hermit  kind  — it  crosses  no  man's  path,  it  disturbs  no 
man's  amour  propre.  You  may  offend  a  man  if  you 
say  you  are  as  rich  as  he,  as  wise  as  he,  as  handsome  as 
he.  You  oif  end  no  man  if  you  tell  him  that,  like  him, 
you  have  to  die.  The  Idng,  in  his  crown  and  corona- 
tion robes,  will  allow  the  beggar  to  claim  that  rela- 
tionship with  him.  To  have  to  die  is  a  distinction  of 
which  no  man  is  proud.  The  speaking  about  one's  self 
is  not  necessarily  offensive.  A  modest,  truthful  man 
speaks  better  about  himself  than  about  anything  else, 
and  on  that  subject  his  speech  is  likely  to  be  most 
profitable  to  his  hearers.  Certainly,  there  is  no  subject 
with  which  he  is  better  acquainted,  and  on  which  he 
has  a  better  title  to  be  heard.  And  it  is  this  egotism, 
this  perpetual  reference  to  self,  in  which  the  charm 
of  the  essayist  resides.  If  a  man  is  worth  knowing  at 
all,  he  is  worth  knowing  well. 

The  essayist  gives  you  his  thoughts,  and  lets  you 
know,  in  addition,  how  he  came  by  them.  He  has 
nothing  to  conceal;  he  throws  open  his  doors  and 
windows,  and  lets  him  enter  who  will.  You  like  to 
walk  round  peculiar  or  important  men  as  you  like 
to  walk  round  a  building,  to  view  it  from  different 
points,  and  in  different  lights.  Of  the  essayist,  when 
his  mood  is  communicative,  you  obtain  a  full  picture. 
You  are  made  his  contemporary  and  famihar  friend. 
You  enter  into  his  humours  and  his  seriousness.  You 
are  made  heir  of  his  whims,  prejudices,  and  playful- 
ness. You  walk  through  the  whole  nature  of  him,  as 
you  walk  through  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  looking 
into  the  interior  of  stately  mansions,  reading  the 
satirical  scribbhngs  on  the  walls.  And  the  essayist's 
habit  of  not  only  giving  you  his  thoughts,  but  telling 
you  how  he  came  by  them,  is  interesting,  because  it 
shews  you  by  what  alchemy  the  ruder  world  be- 
comes transmuted  into  the  finer.  We  like  to  know 
the  lineage  of  ideas,  just  as  we  hke  to  know  the  lineage 


of  great  earls  and  swift  race-horses.  We  like  to  know- 
that  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  was  born 
of  the  fall  of  an  apple  in  an  English  garden  on  a  sum- 
mer afternoon.  Essays  written  after  this  fashion  are 
racy  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  as  you  taste  the 
lava  in  the  vines  grown  on  the  slopes  of  Etna,  they 
say.  There  is  a  healthy  Gascon  flavour  in  Montaigne's 
Essays;  and  Charles  Lamb's  are  scented  with  the 
primroses  of  Covent  Garden. 

The  essayist  does  not  usually  appear  early  in  the 
literary  history  of  a  country:  he  comes  naturally  after 
the  poet  and  the  chronicler.  His  habit  of  mind  is 
leisurely;  he  does  not  write  from  any  special  stress  of 
passionate  impulse;  he  does  not  create  material  so 
much  as  he  comments  upon  material  already  existing. 
It  is  essential  for  him  that  books  should  have  been 
written,  and  that  they  should,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
have  been  read  and  digested.  He  is  usually  full  of  allu- 
sions and  references,  and  these  his  reader  must  be 
able  to  follow  and  understand.  And  in  this  literary 
walk,  as  in  most  others,  the  giants  came  first;  Mon- 
taigne and  Lord  Bacon  were  our  earliest  essayists, 
and,  as  yet,  they  are  our  best.  In  point  of  style,  these 
essays  are  different  from  anything  that  could  now  be 
produced.  Not  only  is  the  thinking  different  — the 
manner  of  setting  for  the  thinking  is  different  also. 
We  despair  of  reaching  the  thought,  we  despair 
equally  of  reaching  the  language.  We  can  no  more 
bring  back  their  turns  of  sentence  than  we  can  bring 
back  their  tournaments.  Montaigne,  in  his  serious 
moods,  has  a  curiously  rich  and  intricate  eloquence; 
and  Bacon's  sentence  bends  beneath  the  weight  of 
his  thought,  like  a  branch  beneath  the  weight  of  its 
fruit.  Bacon  seems  to  have  written  his  essays  with 
Shakspeare's  pen.  There  is  a  certain  want  of  ease 
about  the  old  writers  which  has  an  irresistible  charm. 
The  language  flows  like  a  stream  over  a  pebbled  bed, 


with  propulsion,  eddy,  and  sweet  recoil  —  the  pebbles, 
if  retarding  movement,  giving  ring  and  dimple  to  the 
surface,  and  breaking  the  whole  into  babbling  music. 
There  is  a  ceremoniousness  in  the  mental  habits  of 
these  ancients.  Their  intellectual  garniture  is  pic- 
turesque, like  the  garniture  of  their  bodies.  Their 
thoughts  are  courtly  and  high  mannered.  A  singular 
analogy  exists  between  the  personal  attire  of  a  period 
and  its  written  style.  The  peaked  beard,  the  starched 
collar,  the  quilted  doublet,  have  their  correspon- 
dences in  the  high  sentence  and  elaborate  ornament 
(worked  upon  the  thought  like  figures  upon  tapes- 
try) of  Sidney  and  Spenser.  In  Pope's  day  men  wore 
rapiers,  and  their  weapons  they  carried  with  them 
into  Hterature,  and  frequently  unsheathed  them  too. 
They  knew  how  to  stab  to  the  heart  with  an  epigram. 
Style  went  out  with  the  men  who  wore  knee-breeches 
and  buckles  in  their  shoes.  We  write  more  easily  now; 
but  in  our  easy  writing  there  is  ever  a  taint  of  flip- 
pancy: our  writing  is  to  theirs,  what  shooting-coat 
and  wideawake  are  to  doublet  and  plumed  hat. 

Montaigne  and  Bacon  are  our  earliest  and  greatest 
essayists,  and  likeness  and  unlikeness  exist  between  the 
men.  Bacon  was  constitutionally  the  graver  nature. 
He  writes  like  one  on  whom  presses  the  weight  of 
affairs,  and  he  approaches  a  subject  always  on  its 
serious  side.  He  does  not  play  with  it  fantastically. 
He  lives  amongst  great  ideas,  as  with  great  nobles, 
with  whom  he  dare  not  be  too  familiar.  In  the  tone 
of  his  mind  there  is  ever  something  imperial.  When 
he  writes  on  building,  he  speaks  of  a  palace  with 
spacious  entrances,  and  courts,  and  banqueting-halls; 
when  he  writes  on  gardens,  he  speaks  of  alleys  and 
mounts,  waste  places  and  fountains,  of  a  garden 
"which  is  indeed  prince-like."  To  read  over  his  table 
of  contents,  is  like  reading  over  a  roll  of  peers'  names. 
We  have,  taking  them  as  they  stand,  essays  treating 


Of  Great  Place,  Of  Boldness,  Of  Goodness,  and 
Goodjiess  of  Nature,  Of  Nobility,  Of  Seditions  and 
Troubles,  Of  Atheis7n,  Of  Superstition,  Of  Travel, 
Of  Empire,  Of  Counsel  —  a  book  plainly  to  lie  in  the 
closets  of  statesmen  and  princes,  and  designed  to 
nurture  the  noblest  natures.  Bacon  always  seems  to 
write  wAxh  his  ermine  on.  Montaigne  was  different 
from  all  this.  His  table  of  contents  reads  in  compari- 
son like  a  medley,  or  a  catalogue  of  an  auction.  He  was 
quite  as  wise  as  Bacon;  he  could  look  through  men 
quite  as  clearly,  and  search  them  quite  as  narrowly; 
certain  of  his  moods  were  quite  as  serious,  and  in  one 
corner  of  his  heart  he  kept  a  yet  prof ounder  melan- 
choly; but  he  was  volatile,  a  humourist,  and  a  gossip. 
He  could  be  dignified  enough  on  great  occasions,  but 
dignity  and  great  occasions  bored  him.  He  could 
stand  in  the  presence  with  propriety  enough,  but 
then  he  got  out  of  the  presence  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
When,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  —  some- 
what world-weary,  and  with  more  scars  on  his  heart 
than  he  cared  to  discover— retired  to  his  chateau,  he 
placed  his  library  "in  the  great  tower  overlooking  the 
entrance  to  the  court,"  and  over  the  central  rafter 
he  inscribed  in  large  letters  the  device  — "I  do  not 
UNDERSTAND;  I  PAUSE;  I  EXAMINE."  When  he  began 
to  write  his  Essays  he  had  no  great  desire  to  shine  as 
an  author;  he  wrote  simply  to  relieve  teeming  heart 
and  brain.  The  best  method  to  lay  the  spectres  of 
the  mind  is  to  commit  them  to  paper.  Speaking  of  the 
Essays,  he  says,  "This  book  has  a  domestic  and  private 
object.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  my  relations  and 
friends;  so  that,  when  they  have  lost  me,  which  they 
will  soon  do,  they  may  find  in  it  some  features  of  my 
condition  and  humours;  and  by  this  means  keep  up 
more  completely,  and  in  a  more  lively  manner,  the 
knowledge  they  have  of  me."  In  his  Essays  he  meant 
to  portray  himself,  his  habits,  his  modes  of  thought. 


his  opinions,  what  fruit  of  wisdom  he  had  gathered 
from  experience  sweet  and  bitter;  and  the  task  he  has 
executed  with  wonderful  fidehty.  He  does  not  make 
himself  a  hero.  Cromwell  would  have  his  warts 
painted;  and  Montaigne  paints  his,  and  paints  them 
too  with  a  certain  fondness.  He  is  perfectly  tolerant 
of  himself  and  of  everybody  else.  Whatever  be  the 
subject,  the  writing  flows  on  easy,  equable,  self-satis- 
fied, almost  always  with  a  personal  anecdote  floating 
on  the  surface.  Each  event  of  his  past  life  he  considers 
a  fact  of  nature;  creditable  or  the  reverse,  there  it  is; 
sometimes  to  be  speculated  upon,  not  in  the  least  to 
be  regretted.  If  it  is  worth  nothing  else,  it  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  an  essay,  or,  at  least,  be  useful  as 
an  illustration.  We  have  not  only  his  thoughts,  we 
see  also  how  and  from  what  they  arose.  When  he 
presents  you  with  a  bouquet,  you  notice  that  the 
flowers  have  been  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  to 
the  roots  a  portion  of  the  soil  still  adheres.  On  his 
daily  life  his  Essays  grew  like  lichens  upon  rocks.  If 
a  thing  is  useful  to  him,  he  is  not  squeamish  as  to 
where  he  picks  it  up.  In  his  eyes  there  is  nothing  com- 
mon or  unclean;  and  he  accepts  a  favour  as  wilhngly 
from  a  beggar  as  from  a  prince.  When  it  serves  his 
purpose,  he  quotes  a  tavern  catch,  or  the  smart  saying 
of  a  kitchen  wench,  with  as  much  relish  as  the  fine 
sentiment  of  a  classical  poet,  or  the  gallant  bon  mot 
of  a  king.  Everything  is  important  which  relates  to 
himself.  That  his  moustache,  if  stroked  with  his  per- 
fumed glove,  or  handkerchief,  will  retain  the  odour 
a  whole  day,  is  related  with  as  much  gravity  as  the 
loss  of  a  battle,  or  the  march  of  a  desolating  plague. 
Montaigne,  in  his  grave  passages,  reaches  an  elo- 
quence intricate  and  highly  wrought;  but  then  his 
moods  are  Protean,  and  he  is  constantly  alternating 
his  statehness  with  familiarity,  anecdote,  humour, 
coarseness.  His  Essays  are  like  a  mythological  land- 


scape  —  you  hear  the  pipe  of  Pan  in  the  distance,  the 
naked  goddess  moves  past,  the  satyr  leers  from  the 
thicket.  At  the  core  of  him  profoundly  melancholy, 
and  consumed  by  a  hunger  for  truth,  he  stands  like 
Prospero  in  the  enchanted  island,  and  he  has  Ariel 
and  Caliban  to  do  his  behests  and  run  his  errands. 
Sudden  alternations  are  very  characteristic  of  himx. 
Whatever  he  says  suggests  its  opposite.  He  laughs  at 
himself  and  his  reader.  He  builds  his  castle  of  cards 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  knocking  it  down  again.  He 
is  ever  unexpected  and  surprising.  And  with  this 
curious  mental  activity,  this  play  and  linked  dance  of 
discordant  elements,  his  page  is  alive  and  restless,  like 
the  constant  flicker  of  Kght  and  shadow  in  a  mass  of 
f  ohage  which  the  wind  is  stirring. 

Montaigne  is  avowedly  an  egotist;  and  by  those 
who  are  inclined  to  make  this  a  matter  of  reproach,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  value  of  egotism  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  egotist.  If  the  egotist  is  weak, 
his  egotism  is  worthless.  If  the  egotist  is  strong,  acute, 
full  of  distinctive  character,  his  egotism  is  precious, 
and  remains  a  possession  of  the  race.  If  Shakspeare 
had  left  personal  revelations,  how  we  should  value 
them!  if,  indeed,  he  has  not  in  some  sense  left  them  — 
if  the  tragedies  and  comedies  are  not  personal  revela- 
tions altogether— the  multiform  nature  of  the  man 
rushing  toward  the  sun  at  once  in  Falstaff,  Hamlet, 
and  Romeo.  But  calling  Montaigne  an  egotist  does 
not  go  a  great  way  to  decipher  him.  No  writer  takes 
the  reader  so  much  into  his  confidence,  and  no  one  so 
entirely  escapes  the  penalty  of  confidence.  He  tells 
us  everything  about  himself,  we  think;  and  when  all 
is  told,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  we  really  know. 
The  esplanades  of  Montaigne's  palace  are  thorough- 
fares, men  from  every  European  country  rub  clothes 
there,  but  somewhere  in  the  building  there  is  a  secret 
room  in  which  the  master  sits,  of  which  no  one  but 


himself  wears  the  key.  We  read  in  the  Essays  about 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  his  daughter's  governess,  of 
his  cook,  of  his  page,  "who  was  never  found  guilty 
of  telling  the  truth,"  of  his  library,  the  Gascon  harvest 
outside  his  chateau,  his  habits  of  composition,  his 
favourite  speculations;  but  somehow  the  man  him- 
self is  constantly  eluding  us.  His  daughter's  gover- 
ness, his  page,  the  ripening  Gascon  fields,  are  never 
introduced  for  their  own  sakes;  they  are  employed  to 
illustrate  and  set  off  the  subject  on  which  he  happens 
to  be  writing.  A  brawl  in  his  own  kitchen  he  does  not 
consider  worthy  of  being  specially  set  down,  but 
he  has  seen  and  heard  everything;  it  comes  in  his 
way  when  travelling  in  some  remote  region,  and 
accordingly  it  finds  a  place.  He  is  the  frankest,  most 
outspoken  of  writers;  and  that  very  frankness  and 
outspokenness  puts  the  reader  off  his  guard.  If  you 
wish  to  preserve  your  secret,  wrap  it  up  in  frankness. 
The  Essays  are  full  of  this  trick.  The  frankness  is  as 
well  simulated  as  the  grape-branches  of  the  Grecian 
artist  which  the  birds  flew  towards  and  pecked. 
When  Montaigne  retreats,  he  does  so  Hke  a  skilful 
general,  leaving  his  fires  burning.  In  other  ways,  too, 
he  is  an  adept  in  putting  his  reader  out.  He  discourses 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  but  you  suspect  mockery 
or  banter  in  his  tones.  He  is  serious  with  the  most 
trifling  subjects,  and  he  trifles  with  the  most  serious. 
"He  broods  eternally  over  his  own  thought,"  but 
who  can  tell  what  his  thought  may  be  for  the  nonce? 
He  is  of  all  writers  the  most  vagrant,  surprising,  and, 
to  many  minds,  illogical.  His  sequences  are  not  the 
sequences  of  other  men.  His  writings  are  as  full  of 
transformations  as  a  pantomime  or  a  fairy  tale.  His 
arid  wastes  lead  up  to  gUttering  palaces,  his  banquet- 
ing-halls  end  in  a  dog-hutch.  He  begins  an  essay 
about  triviahties,  and  the  conclusion  is  in  the  other 
world.  And  the  peculiar  character  of  his  writing,  like 


the  peculiar  character  of  all  writing  which  is  worth 
anything,  arises  from  constitutional  turn  of  mind. 
He  is  constantly  playing  at  fast  and  loose  with  him- 
self and  his  reader.  He  mocks  and  scorns  his  deeper 
nature;  and,  like  Shakspeare  in  Hamlet,  says  his  deep- 
est things  in  a  jesting  way.  When  he  is  gayest,  be 
sure  there  is  a  serious  design  in  his  gaiety.  Singularly 
shrewd  and  penetrating  — sad,  not  only  from  sensi- 
bility of  exquisite  nerve  and  tissue,  but  from  medita- 
tion, and  an  eye  that  pierced  the  surfaces  of  things  — 
fond  of  pleasure,  yet  strangely  fascinated  by  death 
—  sceptical,  yet  clinging  to  what  the  Church  taught 
and  believed  —  lazily  possessed  by  a  high  ideal  of  life, 
yet  unable  to  reach  it,  careless  perhaps  often  to  strive 
after  it,  and  with  no  very  high  opinion  of  his  own 
goodness,  or  of  the  goodness  of  his  fellows  —  and  with 
ail  these  serious  elements,  an  element  of  humour 
mobile  as  flame,  which  assumed  a  variety  of  forms, 
now  pure  fun,  now  mischievous  banter,  now  blis- 
tering scorn  —  humour  in  all  its  shapes,  carelessly 
exercised  on  himself  and  his  readers  — with  all  this 
variety,  complexity,  riot,  and  contradiction  almost  of 
intellectual  forces  within,  Montaigne  wrote  his  be- 
wildering Essays  — with  the  exception  of  Rabelais, 
the  greatest  modern  Frenchman  — the  creator  of  a 
distinct  \keT2Lry  form,  and  to  whom,  down  even  to 
our  own  day,  even  in  point  of  subject-matter,  every 
essayist  has  been  more  or  less  indebted. 

Bacon  is  the  greatest  of  the  serious  and  stately 
essayists— Montaigne  the  greatest  of  the  garrulous 
and  communicative.  The  one  gives  you  his  thoughts 
on  Death,  Travel,  Government,  and  the  like,  and  lets 
you  make  the  best  of  them;  the  other  gives  you  his  on 
the  same  subjects,  but  he  wraps  them  up  in  personal 
gossip  and  reminiscence.  With  the  last  it  is  never 
Death  or  Travel  alone;  it  is  always  Death  one-fourth, 
and  Montaigne  three-fourths;  or  Travel  one-fourth. 


and  Montaigne  three-fourths.  He  pours  his  thought 
into  the  water  of  gossip,  and  gives  you  to  drink.  He 
gilds  his  pill  always,  and  he  always  gilds  it  with  him- 
self. The  general  characteristics  of  his  Essays  have 
been  indicated,  and  it  is  worth  while  inquiring  what 
they  teach,  what  positive  good  they  have  done,  and 
why  for  three  centuries  they  have  charmed,  and  still 
continue  to  charm. 

The  Essays  contain  a  philosophy  of  life,  which  is 
not  specially  high,  yet  which  is  certain  to  find  accep- 
tance more  or  less  with  men  who  have  passed  out 
beyond  the  glow  of  youth,  and  who  have  made  trial 
of  the  actual  world.  The  essence  of  his  philosophy  is 
a  kind  of  cynical  common  sense.  He  will  risk  nothing 
in  life;  he  will  keep  to  the  beaten  track;  he  will  not  let 
passion  blind  or  enslave  him;  he  will  gather  around 
him  what  good  he  can,  and  will  therewith  endeavour 
to  be  content.  He  will  be,  as  far  as  possible,  self- 
sustained;  he  will  not  risk  his  happiness  in  the  hands 
of  man,  or  of  woman  either.  He  is  shy  of  friendship, 
he  fears  love,  for  he  knows  that  both  are  dangerous. 
He  knows  that  life  is  full  of  bitters,  and  he  holds  it 
wisdom  that  a  man  should  console  himself,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  its  sweets,  the  principal  of  which  are 
peace,  travel,  leisure,  and  the  writing  of  essays.  He 
values  obtainable  Gascon  bread  and  cheese  more 
than  the  unobtainable  stars.  He  thinks  crying  for  the 
moon  the  fooUshest  thing  in  the  world.  He  will  re- 
main where  he  is.  He  will  not  deny  that  a  new  world 
may  exist  beyond  the  sunset,  but  he  knows  that  to 
reach  the  new  world  there  is  a  troublesome  Atlantic 
to  cross;  and  he  is  not  in  the  least  certain  that,  putting 
aside  the  chance  of  being  drowned  on  the  way,  he 
will  be  one  whit  happier  in  the  new  world  than  he  is 
in  the  old.  For  his  part  he  will  embark  with  no  Colum- 
bus. He  feels  that  life  is  but  a  sad  thing  at  best;  but  as 
he  has  little  hope  of  making  it  better,  he  accepts  it, 


and  will  not  make  it  worse  by  murmuring.  When  the 
chain  galls  him,  he  can  at  least  revenge  himself  by- 
making  jests  on  it.  He  will  temper  the  despotism  of 
nature  by  epigrams.  He  has  read  Aesop's  fable,  and 
is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  rehnquish  the  shabbiest 
substance  to  grasp  at  the  finest  shadow. 

Of  nothing  under  the  sun  was  Montaigne  quite 
certain,  except  that  every  man— whatever  his  station 
—  might  travel  farther  and  fare  worse;  and  that  the 
playing  with  his  own  thoughts,  in  the  shape  of  essay- 
writins,  was  the  most  harmless  of  amusements.  His 
practical  acquiescence  in  things  does  not  promise 
much  fruit,  save  to  himself;  yet  in  virtue  of  it  he  be- 
came one  of  the  forces  of  the  world  —  a  very  visible 
agent  in  bringing  about  the  Europe  which  surrounds 
us  to-day.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  French  relig- 
ious wars.  The  rulers  of  his  country  were  execrable 
Christians,  but  most  orthodox  Catholics.  The  burning 
of  heretics  was  a  public  amusement,  and  the  court 
ladies  sat  out  the  play.  On  the  queen-mother  and  on 
her  miserable  son  lay  all  the  blood  of  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. The  country  was  torn  asunder;  everywhere 
was  battle,  murder,  pillage,  and  such  woeful  partings 
as  Mr.  Millais  has  represented  in  his  incomparable 
picture.  To  the  solitary  humorous  essayist  this  state 
of  things  was  hateful.  He  was  a  good  Catholic  in  his 
easy  way;  he  attended  divine  service  regularly;  he 
crossed  himself  when  he  yawned.  He  conformed  in 
practice  to  every  rule  of  the  Church;  but  if  orthodox 
in  these  matters,  he  was  daring  in  speculation.  There 
was  nothing  he  was  not  bold  enough  to  question.  He 
waged  war  after  his  peculiar  fashion  with  every 
form  of  superstition.  He  worked  under  the  founda- 
tions of  priestcraft.  But  while  serving  the  Reformed 
cause,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  Reformers.  If  they 
would  but  remain  quiet,  but  keep  their  peculiar  no- 
tions to  themselves,  France  would  rest!  That  a  man 


should  go  to  the  stake  for  an  opinion,  was  as  incom- 
prehensible to  him  as  that  a  priest  or  king  should  send 
him  there  for  an  opinion.  He  thought  the  persecuted 
and  the  persecutors  fools  about  equally  matched. 
He  was  easy-tempered  and  humane  — in  the  hunting- 
field,  he  could  not  bear  the  cry  of  a  dying  hare  with 
composure  —  martyr-burning  had  consequently  no 
attraction  for  such  a  man.  His  scepticism  came  into 
play,  his  melancholy  humour,  his  sense  of  the  illimit- 
able which  surrounds  man's  life,  and  which  mocks, 
defeats,  flings  back  his  thought  upon  himself.  Man  is 
here,  he  said,  with  bounded  powers,  with  limited 
knowledge,  with  an  unknown  behind,  an  unknown 
in  front,  assured  of  nothing  but  that  he  was  born, 
and  that  he  must  die;  why,  then,  in  Heaven's  name 
should  he  burn  his  fellow  for  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  matter  of  surplices,  or  as  to  the  proper  fashion 
of  conducting  devotion?  Out  of  his  scepticism  and 
his  merciful  disposition  grew,  in  that  fiercely  intoler- 
ant age,  the  idea  of  toleration,  of  which  he  was  the 
apostle.  Widely  read,  charming  every  one  by  his  wit 
and  wisdom,  his  influence  spread  from  mind  to  mind, 
and  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  European  thought.  His  ideas,  perhaps, 
did  not  spring  from  the  highest  sources.  He  was  no 
ascetic,  he  loved  pleasure,  he  was  tolerant  of  every- 
thing except  cruelty;  but  on  that  account  we  should 
not  grudge  him  his  meed.  It  is  in  this  indirect  way 
that  great  writers  take  their  place  among  the  forces 
of  the  world.  In  the  long  run,  genius  and  wit  side 
with  the  right  cause.  And  the  man  fighting  against 
wrong  to-day  is  assisted,  in  a  greater  degree  than  per- 
haps he  is  himself  aware,  by  the  sarcasm  of  this  writer, 
the  metaphor  of  that,  the  song  of  the  other,  although 
the  writers  themselves  professed  indifference,  or  were 
even  counted  as  belonging  to  the  enemy. 
Montaigne's  hold  on  his  readers  arises  from  many 


causes.  There  is  his  frank  and  curious  self-delinea- 
tion; that  interests,  because  it  is  the  revelation  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature.  Then  there  is  the  positive  value 
of  separate  thoughts  imbedded  in  his  strange  whim- 
sicality and  humour.  Lastly,  there  is  the  perennial 
charm  of  style,  which  is  never  a  separate  quality,  but 
rather  the  amalgam  and  issue  of  all  the  mental  and 
moral  qualities  in  a  man's  possession,  and  which  bears 
the  same  relation  to  these  that  light  bears  to  the 
mingled  elements  that  make  up  the  orb  of  the  sun. 
And  style,  after  all,  rather  than  thought,  is  the  im- 
mortal thing  in  literature.  In  literature,  the  charm  of 
style  is  indefinable,  yet  all-subduing,  just  as  fine  man- 
ners are  in  social  Hfe.  In  reaHty,  it  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence  what  you  say,  as  how  you  say  it.  Mem- 
orable sentences  are  memorable  on  account  of  some 
single  irradiating  word.  "But  Shadwell  never  deviates 
into  sense,"  for  instance.  Young  Roscius,  in  his  pro- 
vincial barn,  will  repeat  you  the  great  soliloquy  of 
Hamlet,  and  although  every  word  may  be  given  with 
tolerable  correctness,  you  find  it  just  as  commonplace 
as  himself;  the  great  actor  speaks  it,  and  you  "read 
Shakspeare  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning."  And  it  is  in 
Montaigne's  style,  in  the  strange  freaks  and  turnings 
of  liis  thought,  his  constant  surprises,  his  curious  al- 
ternations of  humour  and  melancholy,  his  careless, 
famiUar  form  of  address,  and  the  grace  with  which 
everything  is  done,  that  his  charm  lies,  and  which 
makes  the  hundredth  perusal  of  him  as  pleasant  as 
the  first. 

And  on  style  depends  the  success  of  the  essayist. 
Montaigne  said  the  most  familiar  things  in  the  finest 
way.  Goldsmith  could  not  be  termed  a  thinker;  but 
everything  he  touched  he  brightened,  as  after  a  month 
of  dry  weather,  the  shower  brightens  the  dusty  shrub- 
bery of  a  suburban  villa.  The  world  is  not  so  much  in 
need  of  new  thoughts  as  that  when  thought  grows  old 


and  worn  with  usage  it  should,  Hke  current  coin,  be 
called  in,  and,  from  the  mint  of  genius,  reissued  fresh 
and  new.  Love  is  an  old  story  enough,  but  in  every 
generation  it  is  re-born,  in  the  downcast  eyes  and 
blushes  of  young  maidens.  And  so,  although  he  flut- 
tered in  Eden,  Cupid  is  young  to-day.  If  Montaigne 
had  lived  in  Dreamthorp,  as  I  am  now  living,  had  he 
written  essays  as  I  am  now  writing  them,  his  English 
Essays  would  have  been  as  good  as  his  Gascon  ones. 
Looking  on,  the  country  cart  would  not  for  nothing 
have  passed  him  on  the  road  to  market,  the  setting 
sun  would  be  arrested  in  its  splendid  colours,  the  idle 
chimes  of  the  church  would  be  translated  into  a 
thoughtful  music.  As  it  is,  the  village  life  goes  on, 
and  there  is  no  result.  My  sentences  are  not  much 
more  brilliant  than  the  speeches  of  the  clowns;  in  my 
book  there  is  little  more  life  than  there  is  in  the 
market-place  on  the  days  when  there  is  no  market. 


On  Death  and  the 
Fear  of  Dying 

JLet  me  curiously  analyse  eternal  farewells,  and  the 
last  pressures  of  loving  hands.  Let  me  smile  at  faces 
bewept,  and  the  nodding  plumes  and  slow  paces  of 
funerals.  Let  me  write  down  brave  heroical  sentences 
—  sentences  that  defy  death,  as  brazen  Goliath  the 
hosts  of  Israel. 

"When  death  v/aits  for  us  is  uncertain;  let  us  every- 
where look  for  him.  The  premeditation  of  death  is 
the  premeditation  of  liberty;  who  has  learnt  to  die, 
has  forgot  to  serve.  There  is  nothing  of  evil  in  life  for 
him  who  rightly  comprehends  that  death  is  no  evil; 


to  know  how  to  die  delivers  us  from  all  subjection 
and  constraint.  Faulus  Aejnilms  answered  him  whom 
the  miserable  king  of  Macedon,  his  prisoner,  sent  to 
entreat  him  that  he  would  not  lead  him  in  his  triumph, 
"Le^  hiin  make  that  request  to  hiimelf"  In  truth,  in 
all  things,  if  nature  do  not  help  a  little,  it  is  very  hard 
for  art  and  industry  to  perform  anything  to  purpose. 
I  am,  in  my  own  nature,  not  melancholy,  but  thought- 
ful; and  there  is  nothing  I  have  more  continually  en- 
tertained myself  withal  than  the  imaginations  of  death, 
even  in  the  gayest  and  most  wanton  time  of  my  age. 
In  the  company  of  ladies,  and  in  the  height  of  mirth, 
some  have  perhaps  thought  me  possessed  of  some 
jealousy,  or  meditating  upon  the  uncertainty  of  some 
imagined  hope,  whilst  I  was  entertaining  myself 
with  the  remembrance  of  some  one  surprised  a  few 
days  before  with  a  burning  fever,  of  which  he  died, 
returning  from  an  entertainment  like  this,  with  his 
head  full  of  idle  fancies  of  love  and  jollity,  as  mine 
was  then;  and  for  aught  I  knew,  the  same  destiny  was 
attending  me.  Yet  did  not  this  thought  wrinkle  my 
forehead  any  more  than  any  other."  . . .  "Why  dost 
thou  fear  this  last  day?  It  contributes  no  more  to  thy 
destruction  than  every  one  of  the  rest.  The  last  step 
is  not  the  cause  of  lassitude,  it  does  but  confer  it. 
Every  day  travels  toward  death;  the  last  only  arrives 
at  it.  These  are  the  good  lessons  our  mother  nature 
teaches.  I  have  often  considered  with  myself  whence 
it  should  proceed,  that  in  war  the  image  of  dexth  — 
whether  we  look  upon  it  as  to  our  own  particular 
danger,  or  that  of  another— should,  without  com- 
parison, appear  less  dreadful  than  at  home  in  our  own 
houses  (for  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  an  army  of 
whining  milksops),  and  that  being  still  in  all  places 
the  same,  there  should  be,  notwithstanding,  much 
more  assurance  in  peasants  and  the  meaner  sort  of 
people,  than  others  of  better  quality  and  education; 


and  I  do  verily  believe,  that  it  is  those  terrible  cere- 
monies and  preparations  wherewith  we  set  it  out, 
that  more  terrify  us  than  the  thing  itself;  a  new,  quite 
contrary  way  of  living,  the  cries  of  mothers,  wives, 
and  children,  the  visits  of  astonished  and  aifected 
friends,  the  attendance  of  pale  and  blubbered  ser- 
vants, a  dark  room  set  round  with  burning  tapers, 
our  beds  environed  with  physicians  and  divines;  in 
fine,  nothing  but  ghostliness  and  horror  round  about 
us,  render  it  so  formidable,  that  a  man  almost  fancies 
himself  dead  and  buried  already.  Children  are  afraid 
even  of  those  they  love  best,  and  are  best  acquainted 
with,  when  disguised  in  a  vizor,  and  so  are  we;  the 
vizor  must  be  removed  as  well  from  things  as  per- 
sons; which  being  taken  away,  we  shall  find  nothing 
underneath  but  the  very  same  death  that  a  mean  ser- 
vant, or  a  poor  chambermaid,  died  a  day  or  two  ago, 
without  any  manner  of  apprehension  or  concern."^ 
"Men  feare  death  as  children  feare  to  goe  in  the 
darke;  and  as  that  natural  feare  in  children  is  increased 
with  tales,  so  in  the  other.  Certainly  the  contempla- 
tion of  death  as  the  wages  of  sinne,  and  passage  to 
another  world,  is  holy  and  religious;  but  the  feare  of 
it  as  a  tribute  due  unto  nature,  is  weake.  Yet  in  relig- 
ious meditations  there  is  sometimes  mixture  of  van- 
itie  and  of  superstition.  You  shal  reade  in  some  of  the 
friars'  books  of  mortification,  that  a  man  should 
thinke  unto  himself  what  the  paine  is  if  he  have  but 
his  finger-end  pressed  or  tortured;  and  thereby  imag- 
ine what  the  paines  of  death  are  when  the  whole  body 
is  corrupted  and  dissolved;  when  many  times  death 
passeth  with  lesse  paine  than  the  torture  of  a  Lemme. 
For  the  most  vital!  parts  are  not  the  quickest  of  sense. 
Groanes  and  convulsions,  and  a  discoloured  face,  and 
friends  weeping,  and  blackes  and  obsequies,  and  the 
like,  shew  death  terrible.  It  is  worthy  the  observing, 

^Montaigne. 


that  there  is  no  passion  in  the  minde  of  man  so  weake 
but  it  mates  and  masters  the  f  eare  of  death;  and  there- 
fore death  is  no  such  terrible  enemy  when  a  man 
hath  so  many  attendants  about  him  that  can  winne 
the  combat  of  him.  Revenge  triumphs  over  death, 
love  subjects  it,  honour  aspireth  to  it,  grief e  fleeth  to 
it,  -feare  pre-occupieth  it;  nay,  we  read,  after  Otho 
the  emperour  had  slaine  himself e,  phty,  (which  is 
the  tenderest  of  affections,)  provoked  many  to  die, 
out  of  meer  compassion  to  their  soveraigne,  and  as 
the  truest  sort  of  followers. ...  It  is  as  naturall  to  die 
as  to  be  borne;  and  to  a  little  infant,  perhaps,  the  one 
is  as  painfull  as  the  other.  He  that  dies  in  an  earnest 
pursuit  is  Hke  one  that  is  wounded  in  hot  blood,  who 
for  the  time  scarce  feels  the  hurt;  and,  therefore,  a 
minde  fixt  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that  is  good,  doth 
avert  the  sadness  of  death.  But  above  all,  believe  it, 
the  sweetest  canticle  is,  Nunc  Dmiittis,  when  a  man 
hath  obtained  worthy  ends  and  expectations.  Death 
hath  this  also;  that  it  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame, 
and  extinguisheth  envie."^ 

These  sentences  of  the  great  essayists  are  brave 
and  ineffectual  as  Leonidas  and  his  Greeks.  Death 
cares  very  little  for  sarcasm  or  trope;  hurl  at  him  a 
javelin  or  a  rose,  it  is  all  one.  We  build  around  our- 
selves ramparts  of  stoical  maxims,  edifying  to  witness, 
but  when  the  terror  comes  these  yield  as  the  knots  of 
river  flags  to  the  shoulder  of  Behemoth. 

Death  is  terrible  only  in  presence.  When  distant, 
or  supposed  to  be  distant,  we  can  call  him  hard  or 
tender  names,  nay,  even  poke  our  poor  fun  at  him. 
Mr.  Punch,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  wished  to 
ridicule  the  useful-information  leanings  of  a  certain 
periodical  pubhcation,  quoted  from  its  pages  the  sen- 
tence, "Man  is  mortal,"  and  people  were  found  to 
grin  broadly  over  the  exquisite  stroke  of  humour. 

^  Bacon. 


Certainly  the  words,  and  the  fact  they  contain,  are 
trite  enough.  Utter  the  sentence  gravely  in  any  com- 
pany, and  you  are  certain  to  provoke  laughter.  And 
yet  some  subtle  recognition  of  the  fact  of  death  runs 
constantly  through  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  most 
ordinary  human  existence.  And  this  recognition  does 
not  always  terrify.  The  spectre  has  the  most  cunning 
disguises,  and  often  when  near  us  we  are  unaware  of 
the  fact  of  proximity.  Unsuspected,  this  idea  of  death 
lurks  in  the  sweetness  of  music;  it  has  something  to 
do  with  the  pleasure  with  which  we  behold  the 
vapours  of  morning;  it  comes  between  the  passionate 
lips  of  lovers;  it  lives  in  the  thrill  of  kisses.  "An  inch 
deeper,  and  you  will  find  the  emperor."  Probe  joy  to 
its  last  fibre,  and  you  will  find  death.  And  it  is  the 
most  merciful  of  all  the  merciful  provisions  of  nature, 
that  a  haunting  sense  of  insecurity  should  deepen  the 
enjoyment  of  what  we  have  secured;  that  the  pleasure 
of  our  warm  human  day  and  its  activities  should  to 
some  extent  arise  from  a  vague  consciousness  of  the 
waste  night  which  environs  it,  in  which  no  arm  is 
raised,  in  which  no  voice  is  ever  heard.  Death  is  the 
ugly  fact  which  nature  has  to  hide,  and  she  hides  it 
well.  Human  life  were  otherwise  an  impossibility. 
The  pantomime  runs  on  merrily  enough;  but  when 
once  Harlequin  lifts  his  vizor,  Columbine  disappears, 
the  jest  is  frozen  on  the  Clown's  lips,  and  the  hand  of 
the  filching  Pantaloon  is  arrested  in  the  act.  Wher- 
ever death  looks,  there  is  silence  and  trembling.  But 
although  on  every  man  he  will  one  day  or  another 
look,  he  is  coy  of  revealing  himself  till  the  appointed 
time.  He  makes  his  approaches  like  an  Indian  warrior, 
under  covers  and  ambushes.  We  have  our  parts  to 
play,  and  he  remains  hooded  till  they  are  played  out. 
We  are  agitated  by  our  passions,  we  busily  pursue 
our  ambitions,  we  are  acquiring  money  or  reputation, 
and  all  at  once,  in  the  centre  of  our  desires,  we  dis- 


cover  the  "Shadow  feared  of  man."  x\nd  so  nature 
fools  the  poor  human  mortal  evermore.  When  she 
means  to  be  deadly,  she  dresses  her  face  in  smiles; 
when  she  selects  a  victim,  she  sends  him  a  poisoned 
rose.  There  is  no  pleasure,  no  shape  of  good  fortune, 
no  form  of  glory  in  which  death  has  not  hid  himself, 
and  waited  silently  for  his  prey. 

And  death  is  the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the  world. 
It  is  as  common  as  births;  it  is  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  marriages  and  the  attainment  of  majorities. 
But  the  difference  bet\veen  death  and  other  forms  of 
human  experience  lies  in  this,  that  we  can  gain  no 
information  about  it.  The  dead  man  is  wise,  but  he  is 
silent.  We  cannot  wring  his  secret  from  him.  We 
cannot  interpret  the  ineffable  calm  which  gathers  on 
the  rigid  face.  As  a  consequence,  when  our  thought 
rests  on  death  we  are  smitten  with  isolation  and  lone- 
liness. We  are  without  company  on  the  dark  road; 
and  we  have  advanced  so  far  upon  it  that  we  cannot 
hear  the  voices  of  our  friends.  It  is  in  this  sense  of 
loneliness,  this  consciousness  of  identity  and  nothing 
more,  that  the  terror  of  dying  consists.  And  yet, 
compared  to  that  road,  the  most  populous  thorough- 
fare of  London  or  Pekin  is  a  desert.  What  enumerator 
win  take  for  us  the  census  of  the  dead?  And  this 
matter  of  death  and  dying,  hke  most  things  else  in 
the  world,  may  be  exaggerated  by  our  own  fears  and 
hopes.  Death,  terrible  to  look  forward  to,  may  be 
pleasant  even  to  look  back  at.  Could  we  be  admitted 
to  the  happy  fields,  and  hear  the  conversations  which 
blessed  spirits  hold,  one  might  discover  that  to  con- 
quer death  a  man  has  but  to  die;  that  by  that  act 
terror  is  softened  into  familiarity,  and  that  the  remem- 
brance of  death  becomes  but  as  the  remembrance 
of  yesterday.  To  these  fortunate  ones  death  may  be 
but  a  date,  and  dying  a  subject  fruitful  in  compari- 
sons, a  matter  on  which  experiences  may  be  serenely 


compared.  Meantime,  however,  we  have  not  yet 
reached  that  measureless  content,  and  death  scares, 
piques,  tantahses,  as  mind  and  nerve  are  built.  Sit- 
uated as  we  are,  knowing  that  it  is  inevitable,  we 
cannot  keep  our  thoughts  from  resting  on  it  curi- 
ously, at  times.  Nothing  interests  us  so  much.  The 
Highland  seer  pretended  that  he  could  see  the  wind- 
ing-sheet high  upon  the  breast  of  the  man  for  whom 
death  was  waiting.  Could  we  behold  any  such  visible 
sign,  the  man  who  bore  it,  no  matter  where  he  stood  — 
even  if  he  were  a  slave  watching  Caesar  pass  —  would 
usurp  every  eye.  At  the  coronation  of  a  king,  the 
wearing  of  that  order  would  dim  royal  robe,  quench 
the  sparkle  of  the  diadem,  and  turn  to  vanity  the 
herald's  cry.  Death  makes  the  meanest  beggar  august, 
and  that  augustness  would  assert  itself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  king.  And  it  is  this  curiosity  with  regard  to 
everything  related  to  death  and  dying  which  makes 
us  treasure  up  the  last  sayings  of  great  men,  and  at- 
tempt to  wring  out  of  them  tangible  meanings.  Was 
Goethe's  "Light  — light,  more  light!'  a  prayer,  or  a 
statement  of  spiritual  experience,  or  simply  an  utter- 
ance of  the  fact  that  the  room  in  which  he  lay  was 
filling  with  the  last  twilight?  In  consonance  with  our 
own  natures  we  interpret  it  the  one  way  or  the  other 
—  he  is  beyond  our  questioning.  For  the  same  reason  it 
is  that  men  take  interest  in  executions  —  from  Charles 
I  on  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall,  to  Porteous  in  the 
Grass-market  execrated  by  the  mob.  These  men  are 
not  dulled  by  disease,  they  are  not  delirious  with 
fever;  they  look  death  in  the  face,  and  what  in  these 
circumstances  they  say  and  do  has  the  strangest  fas- 
cination for  us. 

What  does  the  murderer  think  when  his  eyes  are 
for  ever  blinded  by  the  accursed  nightcap?  In  what 
form  did  thought  condense  itself  between  the  gleam 
of  the  lifted  axe  and  the  rolling  of  King  Charles's 


head  in  the  sawdust?  This  kind  of  speculation  may  be 
morbid,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  All  extremes  of 
human  experience  touch  us;  and  we  have  all  the  deep- 
est personal  interest  in  the  experience  of  death.  Out 
of  all  we  know  about  dying  we  strive  to  clutch  some- 
thing which  may  break  its  solitariness,  and  relieve  us 
by  a  touch  of  companionship. 

To  denude  death  of  its  terrible  associations  were  a 
vain  attempt.  The  atmosphere  is  always  cold  around 
an  iceberg.  In  the  contemplation  of  dying  the  spirit 
may  not  flinch,  but  pulse  and  heart,  colour  and  arti- 
culation, are  always  cowards.  No  philosophy  will 
teach  them  bravery  in  the  stern  presence.  And  yet 
there  are  considerations  which  rob  death  of  its  orhast- 
liness,  and  help  to  reconcile  us  to  it.  The  thoughtful 
happiness  of  a  human  being  is  complex,  and  in  certain 
moved  moments,  which,  after  they  have  gone,  we  can 
recognise  to  have  been  our  happiest,  some  subtle 
thought  of  death  has  been  curiously  intermixed.  And 
this  subtle  intermixture  it  is  which  gives  the  happy 
moment  its  character— which  makes  the  difference 
between  the  gladness  of  a  child,  resident  in  mere  ani- 
mal health  and  impulse,  and  too  volatile  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  the  serious  joy  of  a  man,  which  looks 
before  and  after,  and  takes  in  both  this  world  and 
the  next.  Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
from  some  obscure  recognition  of  the  fact  of  death 
that  life  draws  its  final  sweetness.  An  obscure,  haunt- 
ing recognition,  of  course;  for  if  more  than  that,  if 
the  thought  becomes  palpable,  defined,  and  present, 
it  swallows  up  everything.  The  howling  of  the  win- 
ter wind  outside  increases  the  warm  satisfaction  of 
a  man  in  bed;  but  this  satisfaction  is  succeeded  by 
quite  another  feeling  when  the  wind  grows  into  a 
tempest,  and  threatens  to  blow  the  house  down.  And 
this  remote  recognition  of  death  may  exist  almost 
constantly  in  a  man's  mind,  and  give  to  his  life  keener 


zest  and  relish.  His  lights  may  burn  the  brighter  for 
it,  and  his  wines  taste  sweeter.  For  it  is  on  the  tapestry 
of  a  dim  ground  that  the  figures  come  out  in  the 
boldest  rehef  and  the  brightest  colour. 

If  we  were  to  live  here  always,  with  no  other  care 
than  how  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  ourselves,  life 
would  be  a  very  sorry  business.  It  is  immeasurably 
heightened  by  the  solemnity  of  death.  The  brutes  die 
even  as  we;  but  it  is  our  knowledge  that  we  have  to 
die  which  makes  us  human.  If  nature  cunningly  hides 
death,  and  so  permits  us  to  play  out  our  little  games, 
it  is  easily  seen  that  our  knowing  it  to  be  inevitable, 
that  to  every  one  of  us  it  will  come  one  day  or  an- 
other, is  a  wonderful  spur  to  action.  We  really  do 
work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  because  the  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work.  We  may  not  expect 
it  soon  —  it  may  not  have  sent  us  a  single  avant-coiirier 
—  yet  we  all  know  that  every  day  brings  it  nearer. 
On  the  supposition  that  we  were  to  live  here  always, 
there  would  be  little  inducement  to  exertion.  But, 
having  some  work  at  heart,  the  knowledge  that  we 
may  be,  any  day,  finally  interrupted,  is  an  incentive 
to  diligence.  We  naturally  desire  to  have  it  com- 
pleted, or  at  least  far  advanced  toward  completion, 
before  that  final  interruption  takes  place.  And  know- 
ing that  his  existence  here  is  limited,  a  man's  workings 
have  reference  to  others  rather  than  to  himself,  and 
thereby  into  his  nature  comes  a  new  influx  of  nobility. 
If  a  man  plants  a  tree,  he  knows  that  other  hands  than 
his  will  gather  the  fruit;  and  when  he  plants  it,  he 
thinks  quite  as  much  of  those  other  hands  as  of  his 
own.  Thus  to  the  poet  there  is  the  dearer  life  after 
Ufe;  and  posterity's  single  laurel  leaf  is  valued  more 
than  a  multitude  of  contemporary  bays.  Even  the  man 
immersed  in  money-making  does  not  make  money  so 
much  for  himself  as  for  those  who  may  come  after 
him.  Riches  in  noble  natures  have  a  double  sweetness. 


The  possessor  enjoys  his  wealth,  and  he  heightens 
that  enjoyment  by  an  imaginative  entrance  into  the 
pleasure  which  his  son  or  his  nephew  may  derive  from 
it  when  he  is  away,  or  the  high  uses  to  which  he  may 
turn  it.  Seeing  that  we  have  no  perpetual  lease  of  life 
and  its  adjuncts,  we  do  not  live  for  ourselves.  And 
thus  it  is  that  death,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider an  evil,  really  acts  for  us  the  friendliest  part, 
and  takes  away  the  commonplace  of  existence.  My 
life,  and  your  life,  flowing  on  thus  day  by  day,  is  a 
vapid  enough  piece  of  business;  but  when  we  think 
that  it  must  close,  a  multitude  of  considerations,  not 
connected  with  ourselves,  but  with  others,  rush  in, 
and  vapidity  vanishes  at  once.  Life,  if  it  were  to  flow 
on  for  ever  and  thus,  would  stagnate  and  rot.  The 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  regrets,  which  move  and  trouble 
it,  keep  it  fresh  and  healthy,  as  the  sea  is  kept  alive 
by  the  trouble  of  its  tides.  In  a  tolerably  comfortable 
world,  where  death  is  not,  it  is  difficult  to  see  from 
what  quarter  these  healthful  fears,  regrets,  and  hopes 
could  come.  As  it  is,  there  are  agitations  and  suffer- 
ings in  our  lots  enough;  but  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  on  account  of  these  sufferings  and  agitations  that 
we  become  creatures  breathing  thoughtful  breath.  As 
has  already  been  said,  death  takes  away  the  common- 
place of  hfe.  And  positively,  when  one  looks  on  the 
thousand  and  one  poor,  foolish,  ignoble  faces  of  this 
world,  and  listens  to  the  chatter  as  poor  and  foolish 
as  the  faces,  one,  in  order  to  have  any  proper  respect 
for  them,  is  forced  to  remember  that  solemnity  of 
death,  which  is  silently  waiting.  The  foolishest  per- 
son will  look  grand  enough  one  day.  The  features 
are  poor  now,  but  the  hottest  tears  and  the  most 
passionate  embraces  will  not  seem  out  of  place  the?i. 
If  you  wish  to  make  a  man  look  noble,  your  best 
course  is  to  kill  him.  What  superiority  he  may  have 
inherited  from  his  race,  what  superiority  nature  may 


have  personally  gifted  him  with,  comes  out  in  death. 
The  passions  which  agitate,  distort,  and  change,  are 
gone  away  for  ever,  and  the  features  settle  back  into 
a  marble  calm,  which  is  the  man's  truest  image.  Then 
the  most  affected  look  sincere,  the  most  volatile  seri- 
ous—all noble,  more  or  less.  And  nature  will  not  be 
surprised  into  disclosures.  The  man  stretched  out 
there  may  have  been  voluble  as  a  swallow,  but  now  — 
when  he  could  speak  to  some  purpose  —  neither  pyra- 
mid nor  sphinx  holds  a  secret  more  tenaciously. 

Consider,  then,  how  the  sense  of  impermanence 
brightens  beauty  and  elevates  happiness.  Melancholy 
is  always  attendant  on  beauty,  and  that  melancholy 
brings  out  its  keenness  as  the  dark-green  corrugated 
leaf  brings  out  the  wan  loveliness  of  the  primrose. 
The  spectator  enjoys  the  beauty,  but  his  knowledge 
that  it  is  fleeting,  and  that  he  is  fleeting,  adds  a  pathetic 
something  to  it;  and  by  that  something  the  beautiful 
object  and  the  gazer  are  aUke  raised. 

Everything  is  sweetened  by  risk.  The  pleasant 
emotion  is  mixed  and  deepened  by  a  sense  of  mortal- 
ity. Those  lovers  who  have  never  encountered  the 
possibihty  of  last  embraces  and  farewells  are  novices 
in  the  passion.  Sunset  affects  us  more  powerfully  than 
sunrise,  simply  because  it  is  a  setting  sun,  and  suggests 
a  thousand  analogies.  A  mother  is  never  happier  than 
when  her  eyes  fill  over  her  sleeping  child,  never  does 
she  kiss  it  more  fondly,  never  does  she  pray  for  it 
more  fervently;  and  yet  there  is  more  in  her  heart 
than  visible  red  cheek  and  yellow  curl;  possession  and 
bereavement  are  strangely  mingled  in  the  exquisite 
maternal  mood,  the  one  heightening  the  other.  All 
great  joys  are  serious;  and  emotion  must  be  measured 
by  its  complexity  and  the  deepness  of  its  reach.  A 
musician  may  draw  pretty  notes  enough  from  a  single 
key,  but  the  richest  music  is  that  in  which  the  whole 
force  of  the  instrument  is  employed,  in  the  produc- 


tion  of  which  every  key  is  vibrating;  and,  although 
full  of  solemn  touches  and  majestic  tones,  the  final 
effect  may  be  exuberant  and  gay.  Pleasures  which 
rise  beyond  the  mere  gratification  of  the  senses  are 
dependent  for  their  exquisiteness  on  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  thoughts  which  they  evoke.  And  that 
joy  is  the  greatest  which,  while  felt  to  be  joy,  can 
include  the  thought  of  death  and  clothe  itself  with 
that  crowning  pathos.  And  in  the  minds  of  thought- 
ful persons  every  joy  does,  more  or  less,  with  that 
crowning  pathos  clothe  itself. 

In  life  there  is  nothing  more  unexpected  and  sur- 
prising than  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  pleasure. 
If  we  find  it  in  one  place  to-day,  it  is  vain  to  seek  it 
there  to-morrow.  You  cannot  lay  a  trap  for  it.  It  will 
fall  into  no  ambuscade,  concert  it  ever  so  cunningly. 
Pleasure  has  no  logic;  it  never  treads  in  its  own  foot- 
steps. Into  our  commonplace  existence  it  comes  with 
a  surprise,  like  a  pure  white  swan  from  the  airy  void 
into  the  ordinary  village  lake;  and  just  as  the  swan, 
for  no  reason  that  can  be  discovered,  lifts  itself  on  its 
wings  and  betakes  itself  to  the  void  again,  it  leaves  us, 
and  our  sole  possession  is  its  memory.  And  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  pleasure  that  we  can  never  recognise  it  to 
be  pleasure  till  after  it  is  gone.  Happiness  never  lays 
its  finger  on  its  pulse.  If  we  attempt  to  steal  a  ghmpse 
of  its  features  it  disappears.  It  is  a  gleam  of  unreck- 
oned  gold.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  our  happiness, 
such  as  in  its  degree  it  has  been,  lives  in  memory.  We 
have  not  the  voice  itself;  we  have  only  its  echo.  We 
are  never  happy;  we  can  only  remember  that  we  were 
so  once.  And  while  in  the  very  heart  and  structure  of 
the  happy  moment  there  lurked  an  obscure  conscious- 
ness of  death,  the  memory  in  which  past  happiness 
dwells  is  always  a  regretful  memory.  This  is  why  the 
tritest  utterance  about  the  past,  youth,  early  love, 
and  the  like,  has  always  about  it  an  indefinable  flavour 


of  poetry,  which  pleases  and  affects.  In  the  wake  of  a 
ship  there  is  always  a  melancholy  splendour.  The 
finest  set  of  verses  of  our  modern  time  describes  how 
the  poet  gazed  on  the  "happy  autumn  fields,"  and 
remembered  the  "days  that  were  no  more."  After 
all,  a  man's  real  possession  is  his  memory.  In  nothing 
else  is  he  rich,  in  nothing  else  is  he  poor. 

In  our  warm  imaginative  youth,  death  is  far  re- 
moved from  us,  and  attains  thereby  a  certain  pictur- 
esqueness.  The  grim  thought  stands  in  the  ideal  world 
as  a  ruin  stands  in  a  blooming  landscape.  The  thought 
of  death  sheds  a  pathetic  charm  over  everything  then. 
The  young  man  cools  himself  with  a  thought  of  the 
winding-sheet  and  the  charnel,  as  the  heated  dancer 
cools  himself  on  the  balcony  with  the  night-air.  The 
young  imagination  plays  with  the  idea  of  death, 
makes  a  toy  of  it,  just  as  a  child  plays  with  edge-tools 
till  once  it  cuts  its  fingers.  The  most  lugubrious  poetry 
is  written  by  very  young  and  tolerably  comfortable 
persons.  When  a  man's  mood  becomes  really  serious 
he  has  httle  taste  for  such  foolery.  The  man  who  has 
a  grave  or  two  in  his  heart,  does  not  need  to  haunt 
churchyards.  The  young  poet  uses  death  as  an  anti- 
thesis; and  when  he  shocks  his  reader  by  some  flippant 
use  of  it  in  that  way,  he  considers  he  has  written 
something  mightily  fine.  In  his  gloomiest  mood  he  is 
most  insmcere,  most  egotistical,  most  pretentious. 
The  older  and  wiser  poet  avoids  the  subject  as  he 
does  the  memory  of  pain;  or  when  he  does  refer  to  it, 
he  does  so  in  a  reverential  manner,  and  with  some 
sense  of  its  solemnity  and  of  the  magnitude  of  its 
issues.  It  was  in  that  year  of  revelry,  1 8 14,  and  while 
undressing  from  balls,  that  Lord  Byron  wrote  his 
"Lara,"  as  he  informs  us.  Disrobing,  and  haunted,  in 
aU  probability,  by  eyes  in  whose  light  he  was  happy 
enough,  the  spoiled  young  man,  who  then  affected 
death-pallors,  and  wished  the  world  to  believe  that 


he  felt  his  richest  wines  powdered  with  the  dust  of 
graves  —  of  which  wine,  notwithstanding,  he  fre- 
quently took  more  than  was  good  for  him  — wrote. 

That  sleep  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least. 

The  sleep  referred  to  being  death.  This  was  meant  to 
take  away  the  reader's  breath;  and  after  performing 
the  feat,  Byron  betook  himself  to  his  pillow  with  a 
sense  of  supreme  cleverness.  Contrast  with  this  Shak- 
speare's  far  out-looking  and  thought-heavy  Hnes  — 
Hues  which,  under  the  same  image,  represent  death  — 

To  die— to  sleep;— 
To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream;— ay,  there's  the  rub; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come! 

And  you  see  at  once  how  a  man's  notions  of  death 
and  dying  are  deepened  by  a  wider  experience.  Mid- 
dle age  may  fear  death  quite  as  little  as  youth  fears  it; 
but  it  has  learned  seriousness,  and  it  has  no  heart  to 
poke  fun  at  the  lean  ribs,  or  to  call  it  fond  names  Uke 
a  lover,  or  to  stick  a  primrose  in  its  grinning  chaps, 
and  draw  a  strange  pleasure  from  the  irrelevancy. 

The  man  who  has  reached  thirty,  feels  at  times  as 
if  he  had  come  out  of  a  great  battle.  Comrade  after 
comrade  has  fallen;  his  own  Hfe  seems  to  have  been 
charmed.  And  knowing  how  it  fared  with  his  friends 
—  perfect  health  one  day,  a  catarrh  the  next,  blinds 
drawn  down,  silence  in  the  house,  blubbered  faces  of 
widow  and  orphans,  intimation  of  the  event  in  the 
newspapers,  with  a  request  that  friends  will  accept 
of  it,  the  day  after  —  a  man,  as  he  draws  near  middle 
age,  begins  to  suspect  every  transient  indisposition; 
to  be  careful  of  being  caught  in  a  shower,  to  shudder 
at  sitting  in  wet  shoes;  he  feels  his  pulse,  he  anxiously 
peruses  his  face  in  a  mirror,  he  becomes  critical  as  to 
the  colour  of  his  tongue.  In  early  life  illness  is  a 
luxury,  and  draws  out  toward  the  sufferer  curious 
and  delicious  tenderness,  which  are  felt  to  be  a  full 


over-payment  of  pain  and  weakness;  then  there  is 
the  pleasant  period  of  convalescence,  when  one  tastes 
a  core  and  marrow  of  delight  in  meats,  drinks,  sleep, 
silence;  the  bunch  of  newly-plucked  flowers  on  the 
table,  the  sedulous  attentions  and  patient  forbear- 
ance of  nurses  and  friends.  Later  in  life,  when  one 
occupies  a  post,  and  is  in  discharge  of  duties  which 
are  accumulating  against  recovery,  illness  and  con- 
valescence cease  to  be  luxuries.  Illness  is  felt  to  be  a 
cruel  interruption  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
and  the  sick  person  is  harassed  by  a  sense  of  the  loss 
of  time  and  the  loss  of  strength.  He  is  placed  hors  de 
combat;  all  the  while  he  is  conscious  that  the  battle 
is  going  on  around  him,  and  he  feels  his  temporary 
withdrawal  a  misfortune.  Of  course,  unless  a  man 
is  very  unhappily  circumstanced,  he  has  in  his  later 
illnesses  all  the  love,  patience,  and  attention  which 
sweetened  his  earher  ones;  but  then  he  cannot  rest  in 
them,  and  accept  them  as  before  as  compensation  in 
full.  The  world  is  ever  with  him;  through  his  interests 
and  his  affections  he  has  meshed  himself  in  an  intricate 
net-work  of  relationships  and  other  dependences, 
and  a  fatal  issue  — which  in  such  cases  is  ever  on  the 
cards  —  would  destroy  all  these,  and  bring  about  more 
serious  matters  than  the  shedding  of  tears.  In  a  man's 
earlier  illnesses,  too,  he  had  not  only  no  such  definite 
future  to  work  out,  he  had  a  stronger  spring  of  Hfe 
and  hope;  he  was  rich  in  time,  and  could  wait;  and 
lying  in  his  chamber  now,  he  cannot  help  remember- 
ing that,  as  Mr.  Thackeray  expresses  it,  there  comes 
at  last  an  illness  to  which  there  may  be  no  convales- 
cence. What  if  that  illness  be  already  come?  And  so 
there  is  nothing  left  for  him,  but  to  bear  the  rod  with 
patience,  and  to  exercise  a  humble  faith  in  the  Ruler 
of  all.  If  he  recovers,  some  half-dozen  people  will  be 
made  happy;  if  he  does  not  recover,  the  same  num- 
ber of  people  will  be  made  miserable  for  a  little  while, 


and,  during  the  next  two  or  three  days,  acquaintances 
will  meet  in  the  street  — "You've  heard  of  poor  So- 
and-so?  Very  sudden!  Who  would  have  thought  it? 
Expect  to  meet  you  at 's  on  Thursday.  Good- 
bye." And  so  the  end.  Your  death  and  my  death  are 
mainly  of  importance  to  ourselves.  The  black  plumes 
will  be  stripped  off  our  hearses  within  the  hour;  tears 
will  dry,  hurt  hearts  close  again,  our  graves  grow 
level  with  the  churchyard,  and  although  we  are  away, 
the  world  wags  on.  It  does  not  miss  us;  and  those  who 
are  near  us,  when  the  first  strangeness  of  vacancy 
wears  off,  will  not  miss  us  much  either. 

We  are  curious  as  to  death-beds  and  death-bed 
sayings;  we  wish  to  know  how  the  matter  stands; 
how  the  whole  thing  looks  to  the  dying.  Unhappily 
—  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  happily  —  we  can  gather  no 
information  from  these.  The  dying  are  nearly  as  reti- 
cent as  the  dead.  The  inferences  we  draw  from  the 
circumstances  of  death,  the  pallor,  the  sob,  the  glaz- 
ing eye,  are  just  as  likely  to  mislead  us  as  not.  Manfred 
exclaims,  "Old  man,  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die!" 
Sterling  wrote  Carlyle  "that  it  was  all  very  strange, 
yet  not  so  strange  as  it  seemed  to  the  lookers  on." 
And  so,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  it  is.  The  world  has 
lasted  six  thousand  years  now,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  at  present  alive,  the  millions  who  have 
breathed  upon  it  — splendid  emperors,  homy-fisted 
clowns,  little  children  in  whom  thought  has  never 
stirred  — have  died,  and  what  they  have  done,  we  also 
shall  be  able  to  do.  It  may  not  be  so  difficult,  may  not 
be  so  terrible,  as  our  fears  whisper.  The  dead  keep 
their  secrets,  and  in  a  little  while  we  shall  be  as  wise 
as  they  —  and  as  taciturn. 


Books  and  Gardens 

IVLosT  men  seek  solitude  from  wounded  vanity, 
from  disappointed  ambition,  from  a  miscarriage  in 
the  passions;  but  some  others  from  native  instinct,  as 
a  duckhng  seeks  water.  I  have  taken  to  my  sohtude, 
such  as  it  is,  from  an  indolent  turn  of  mind;  and  this 
sohtude  I  sweeten  by  an  imaginative  sympathy  which 
recreates  the  past  for  me  —  the  past  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  past  which  belongs  to  me  as  an  individual 
—  and  which  makes  me  independent  of  the  passing 
moment.  I  see  ev^ery  one  strugghng  after  the  unattain- 
able, but  I  struggle  not,  and  so  spare  myself  the  pangs 
of  disappointment  and  disgust.  I  have  no  ventures  at 
sea,  and,  consequently,  do  not  fear  the  arrival  of  evil 


tidings.  I  have  no  desire  to  act  any  prominent  part  in 
the  world,  but  I  am  devoured  by  an  unappeasable 
curiosity  as  to  the  men  who  do  act.  I  am  not  an  actor, 
I  am  a  spectator  only.  My  sole  occupation  is  sight- 
seeing. In  a  certain  imperial  idleness,  I  amuse  myself 
with  the  world.  Ambition!  What  do  I  care  for  ambi- 
tion? The  oyster  with  much  pain  produces  its  pearl. 
I  take  the  pearl.  Why  should  I  produce  one  after  this 
miserable,  painful  fashion?  It  would  be  but  a  flawed 
one  at  best.  These  pearls  I  can  pick  up  by  the  dozen. 
The  production  of  them  is  going  on  all  around  me, 
and  there  will  be  a  nice  crop  for  the  soHtary  man  of 
the  next  century.  Look  at  a  certain  silent  emperor,  for 
instance;  a  hundred  years  hence  his  pearl  will  be 
handed  about  from  hand  to  hand;  will  be  curiously 
scrutinised  and  valued;  will  be  set  in  its  place  in  the 
world's  cabinet.  I  confess  I  should  like  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  that  filmy  orb.  Will  it  be  pure  in  colour? 
Will  its  purity  be  marred  by  an  ominous  bloody 
streak?  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  in  the  cabinet  in 
which  the  world  keeps  these  peculiar  treasures,  no 
one  will  be  looked  at  more  frequently,  or  will  pro- 
voke a  greater  variety  of  opinions  as  to  its  intrinsic 
worth.  Why  should  I  be  ambitious?  Shall  I  write 
verses?  I  am  not  likely  to  surpass  Mr.  Tennyson  or 
Mr.  Browning  in  that  walk.  Shall  I  be  a  musician? 
The  blackbird  singing  this  moment  somewhere  in 
my  garden-shrubbery  puts  me  to  instant  shame.  Shall 
I  paint?  The  intensest  scarlet  on  an  artist's  palette  is 
but  ochre  to  that  I  saw  this  morning  at  sunrise.  No, 
no;  let  me  enjoy  Mr.  Tennyson's  verse,  and  the  black- 
bird's song,  and  the  colours  of  sunrise,  but  do  not  let 
me  emulate  them.  I  am  happier  as  it  is.  I  do  not  need 
to  make  history  —  there  are  plenty  of  people  willing 
to  save  me  trouble  on  that  score.  The  cook  makes  the 
dinner,  the  guest  eats  it,  and  the  last,  not  without 
reason,  is  considered  the  happier  man. 
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In  my  garden  I  spend  my  days;  in  my  library  I 
spend  my  nights.  My  interests  are  divided  between 
my  geraniums  and  my  books.  With  the  flower  I  am 
in  the  present;  with  the  book  I  am  in  the  past.  I  go 
into  my  library,  and  all  history  unrolls  before  me.  I 
breathe  the  morning  air  of  the  world  while  the  scent 
of  Eden's  roses  yet  lingered  in  it,  while  it  vibrated 
only  to  the  world's  first  brood  of  nightingales,  and 
to  the  laugh  of  Eve.  I  see  the  pyramids  building;  I 
hear  the  shoutings  of  the  armies  of  Alexander:  I  feel 
the  ground  shake  beneath  the  march  of  Cambyses. 
I  sit  as  in  a  theatre  —  the  stage  is  time,  the  play  is  the 
play  of  the  world.  What  a  spectacle  it  is!  What 
kingly  pomp,  what  processions  file  past,  what  cities 
burn  to  heaven,  what  crowds  of  captives  are  dragged 
at  the  chariot- wheels  of  conquerors!  I  hear  or  cry 
"Bravo"  when  the  great  actors  come  on  shaking  the 
stage.  I  am  a  Roman  emperor  when  I  look  at  a  Roman 
coin.  I  hft  Homer,  and  I  shout  with  Achilles  in  the 
trenches.  The  silence  of  the  unpeopled  Syrian  plains, 
the  out-comings  and  in-goings  of  the  patriarchs, 
Abraham  and  Ishmael,  Isaac  in  the  fields  at  even-tide, 
Rebekah  at  the  well,  Jacob's  guile,  Esau's  face  red- 
dened by  desert  sun-heat,  Joseph's  splendid  funeral 
procession  — all  these  things  I  find  within  the  boards 
of  my  Old  Testament.  What  a  silence  in  those  old 
books  as  of  a  half -peopled  world  —  what  bleating  of 
flocks— what  green  pastoral  rest— what  indubitable 
human  existence!  Across  brawling  centuries  of  blood 
and  war,  I  hear  the  bleating  of  Abraham's  flocks,  the 
tinkling  of  the  bells  of  Rebekah's  camels.  O  men  and 
women,  so  far  separated  yet  so  near,  so  strange  yet  so 
well  known,  by  v/hat  miraculous  power  do  I  know 
ye  all!  Books  are  the  true  Elysian  fields  where  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  converse,  and  into  these  fields  a 
mortal  may  venture  unappalled.  What  king's  court 
can  boast  such  company?  What  school  of  philosophy 


such  wisdom?  The  wit  of  the  ancient  world  is  glanc- 
ing and  flashing  there.  There  is  Pan's  pipe,  there  are 
the  songs  of  Apollo.  Seated  in  my  Kbrary  at  night, 
and  looking  on  the  silent  faces  of  my  books,  I  am 
occasionally  visited  by  a  strange  sense  of  the  super- 
natural. They  are  not  collections  of  printed  pages, 
they  are  ghosts.  I  take  one  down  and  it  speaks  with 
me  in  a  tongue  not  now  heard  on  earth,  and  of  men 
and  things  of  which  it  alone  possesses  knowledge.  I 
call  myself  a  solitary,  but  sometimes  I  think  I  mis- 
apply the  term.  No  man  sees  more  company  than  I 
do.  I  travel  with  mightier  cohorts  around  me  than 
ever  did  Timour  or  Genghis  Khan  on  their  fiery 
marches.  I  am  a  sovereign  in  my  Hbrary,  but  it  is  the 
dead,  not  the  Uving,  that  attend  my  levees. 

The  house  I  dwell  in  stands  apart  from  the  little 
town,  and  relates  itself  to  the  houses  as  I  do  to  the 
inhabitants.  It  sees  everything,  but  is  itself  unseen, 
or,  at  all  events,  unregarded.  My  study -window  looks 
down  upon  Dreamthorp  like  a  meditative  eye.  With- 
out meaning  it,  I  feel  I  am  a  spy  on  the  ongoings  of 
the  quiet  place.  Around  my  house  there  is  an  old- 
fashioned  rambling  garden,  with  close-shaven  grassy 
plots,  and  fantastically-clipped  yews,  which  have 
gathered  their  darkness  from  a  hundred  summers  and 
winters;  and  sundials,  in  which  the  sun  is  constantly 
telling  his  age;  and  statues,  green  with  neglect  and  the 
stains  of  the  weather.  The  garden  I  love  more  than 
any  place  on  earth;  it  is  a  better  study  than  the  room 
inside  the  house  which  is  dignified  by  that  name.  I  like 
to  pace  its  gravelled  walks,  to  sit  in  the  moss-house, 
which  is  warm  and  cozy  as  a  bird's  nest,  and  wherein 
twilight  dwells  at  noon-day;  to  enjoy  the  feast  of 
colour  spread  for  me  in  the  curiously-shaped  floral 
spaces.  My  garden,  with  its  silence  and  the  pulses  of 
fragrance  that  come  and  go  on  the  airy  undulations, 
affects  me  like  sweet  music.  Care  stops  at  the  gates. 
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and  gazes  at  me  wistfully  through  the  bars.  Among 
my  flowers  and  trees  nature  takes  me  into  her  own 
hands,  and  I  breathe  freely  as  the  first  man.  It  is  curi- 
ous, pathetic  almost,  I  sometimes  think,  how  deeply 
seated  in  the  human  heart  is  the  liking  for  gardens 
and  gardening.  The  sickly  seamstress  in  the  narrow 
city  lane  tends  her  box  of  sickher  mignonette.  The 
retired  merchant  is  as  fond  of  tulips  as  ever  was 
Dutchman  during  the  famous  mania.  The  author  finds 
a  garden  the  best  place  to  think  out  his  thought.  In 
the  disabled  statesman  every  restless  throb  of  regret 
or  ambition  is  stilled  when  he  looks  upon  his  blos- 
somed apple-trees.  Is  the  fancy  too  far  brought,  that 
this  love  for  gardens  is  a  reminiscence  haunting  the 
race  of  that  remote  time  in  the  world's  dawn  when 
but  two  persons  existed  — a  gardener  named  Adam, 
and  a  gardener's  wife  called  Eve? 

When  I  walk  out  of  my  house  into  my  garden  I 
walk  out  of  my  habitual  self,  my  every-day  thoughts, 
my  customariness  of  joy  or  sorrow  by  which  I  recog- 
nise and  assure  myself  of  my  own  identity.  These  I 
leave  behind  me  for  a  time  as  the  bather  leaves  his 
garments  on  the  beach.  This  piece  of  garden-ground, 
in  extent  barely  a  square  acre,  is  a  kingdom  with  its 
own  interests,  annals,  and  incidents.  Something  is 
always  happening  in  it.  To-day  is  always  different 
from  yesterday.  This  spring  a  chaffinch  built  a  nest 
in  one  of  my  yew-trees.  The  particular  yew  which 
the  bird  did  me  the  honour  to  select  had  been  clipped 
long  ago  into  a  simiHtude  of  Adam,  and,  in  fact,  went 
by  his  name.  The  resemblance  to  a  human  figure  was, 
of  course,  remote,  but  the  intention  was  evident.  In 
the  black  shock  head  of  our  first  parent  did  the  birds 
establish  their  habitation.  A  prettier,  rounder,  more 
comfortable  nest  I  never  saw,  and  many  a  wild  swing 
it  got  when  Adam  bent  his  back,  and  bobbed  and 
shook  his  head  when  the  bitter  east  wind  was  blow- 


ing.  The  nest  interested  me,  and  I  visited  it  every  day 
from  the  time  that  the  first  stained  turquoise  sphere 
was  laid  in  the  warm  lining  of  moss  and  horsehair, 
till,  when  I  chirped,  four  red  hungry  throats,  eager 
for  worm  or  slug,  opened  out  of  a  confused  mass  of 
feathery  down.  What  a  hungry  brood  it  was,  to  be 
sure,  and  how  often  father  and  mother  were  put  to 
it  to  provide  them  sustenance!  I  went  but  the  other 
day  to  have  a  peep,  and,  behold,  brood  and  parent- 
birds  were  gone,  the  nest  was  empty,  Adam's  visitors 
had  departed.  In  the  corners  of  my  bedroom  window 
I  have  a  couple  of  swallows'  nests,  and  nothing  can 
be  pleasanter  in  these  summer  mornings  than  to  lie 
in  a  kind  of  half-dream,  conscious  all  the  time  of  the 
chatterings  and  endearments  of  the  man-loving  crea- 
tures. They  are  beautifully  restless,  and  are  continu- 
ally darting  around  their  nests  in  the  window-corners. 
All  at  once  there  is  a  great  twittering  and  noise;  some- 
thing of  moment  has  been  witnessed,  something  of 
importance  has  occurred  in  swallow-world,  perhaps 
a  fly  of  unusual  size  or  savour  has  been  bolted.  Cling- 
ing with  their  feet,  and  with  their  heads  turned 
charmingly  aside,  they  chatter  away  with  voluble 
sweetness,  then  with  a  gleam  of  silver  they  are  gone, 
and  in  a  trice  one  is  poising  itself  in  the  wind  above  my 
tree-tops,  while  the  other  dips  her  wing  as  she  darts 
after  a  fly  through  the  arches  of  the  bridge  which 
lets  the  slow  stream  down  to  the  sea.  I  go  to  the 
southern  wall,  against  which  I  have  trained  my  fruit- 
trees,  and  find  it  a  sheet  of  white  and  vermeil  blossom, 
and  as  I  know  it  by  heart,  I  can  notice  what  changes 
take  place  on  it  day  by  day,  what  later  clumps  of 
buds  have  burst  into  colour  and  odour.  What  beauty 
in  that  blooming  wall  — the  wedding-presents  of  a 
princess  ranged  for  admiration  would  not  please  me 
half  so  much;  what  delicate  colouring,  what  fra- 
grance the  thievish  winds  steal  from  it  without  mak- 


ing  it  one  odour  the  poorer,  with  what  a  complacent 
hum  the  bee  goes  past!  My  chaffinch's  nest,  my  swal- 
lows —  twittering  but  a  few  months  aero  around  the 
kraal  of  the  Hottentot,  or  chasing  flies  around  the 
six  solitary  pillars  of  Baalbec  —  with  their  nests  in  the 
corners  of  my  bedroom  windows,  my  long-armed 
fruit-trees  flowering  against  my  sunny  wall  are  not 
mighty  pleasures,  but  then  they  are  my  own,  and  I 
have  not  to  go  in  search  of  them.  And  so,  hke  a  wise 
man,  I  am  content  with  what  I  have,  and  make  it 
richer  by  my  fancy,  which  is  as  cheap  as  sunUght, 
and  gilds  objects  quite  as  prettily.  It  is  the  coins  in 
my  own  pocket,  not  the  coins  in  the  pockets  of  my 
neighbour,  that  are  of  use  to  me.  Discontent  has  never 
a  doit  in  her  purse,  and  envy  is  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  of  the  passions. 

His  own  children,  and  the  children  he  happens  to 
meet  on  the  country  road,  a  man  regards  with  quite 
different  eyes.  The  strange,  sunburnt  brats  returning 
from  a  primrose-hunt  and  laden  with  floral  spoils, 
may  be  as  healthy-looking,  as  pretty,  as  well-behaved, 
as  sweet-tempered,  as  neatly  dressed  as  those  that 
bear  his  name  —  may  be  in  every  respect  as  worthy  of 
love  and  admiration,  but  then  they  have  the  misfor- 
tune not  to  belong  to  him.  That  little  fact  makes  a 
great  difference.  He  knows  nothing  about  them,  his 
acquaintance  with  them  is  born  and  dead  in  a  moment. 
I  hke  my  garden  better  than  any  other  garden  for  the 
same  reason.  It  is  my  own.  And  ownership  in  such  a 
matter  implies  a  great  deal.  When  I  first  settled  here, 
the  ground  around  the  house  was  sour  moorland.  I 
made  the  walk,  planted  the  trees,  built  the  moss- 
house,  erected  the  sun-dial,  brought  home  the  rhodo- 
dendrons and  fed  them  with  the  mould  which  they 
love  so  well.  I  am  the  creator  of  every  blossom,  of 
every  odour  that  comes  and  goes  in  the  wind.  The 
rustle  of  my  trees  is  to  my  ear  what  his  child's  voice 


is  to  my  friends  the  village  doctor  or  the  village 
clergyman.  I  know  the  genealogy  of  every  tree  and 
plant  in  my  garden.  I  watch  their  growth  as  a  father 
watches  the  growth  of  his  children.  It  is  curious 
enough,  as  shewing  from  what  sources  objects  derive 
their  importance,  that  if  you  have  once  planted  a  tree 
for  other  than  mere  commercial  purposes  — and  in 
that  case  it  is  usually  done  by  your  orders  and  by  the 
hands  of  hirelings  —  you  have  always  in  it  a  quite 
peculiar  interest.  You  care  more  for  it  than  you  care 
for  all  the  forests  of  Norway  or  America.  You  have 
planted  it,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  make  it  peculiar 
amongst  the  trees  of  the  world.  This  personal  interest 
I  take  in  every  inmate  of  my  garden,  and  this  interest 
I  have  increased  by  sedulous  watching.  But  really 
trees  and  plants  resemble  human  beings  in  many 
ways.  You  shake  a  packet  of  seed  into  your  forcing- 
frame,  and  while  some  grow,  others  pine  and  die,  or 
struggle  on  under  hereditary  defect,  shewing  indif- 
ferent blossoms  late  in  the  season,  and  succumb  at 
length.  So  far  as  one  could  discover,  the  seeds  were 
originally  alike  — they  received  the  same  care,  they 
were  fed  by  the  same  moisture  and  sunlight,  but  of 
no  two  of  them  are  the  issues  the  same.  Do  I  not  see 
something  of  this  kind  in  the  world  of  men,  and  can 
I  not  please  myself  with  quaint  analogies?  These 
plants  and  trees  have  their  seasons  of  illness,  and  their 
sudden  deaths.  Your  best  rose-tree,  whose  fame  has 
spread  for  twenty  miles,  is  smitten  by  some  fell  dis- 
ease; its  leaves  take  an  unhealthy  hue,  and  in  a  day  or 
so  it  is  sapless  — dead.  A  tree  of  mine,  the  first  last 
spring  to  put  out  its  leaves,  and  which  wore  them  till 
November,  made  this  spring  no  green  response  to  the 
call  of  the  sunshine.  Marvelling  what  ailed  it,  I  went 
to  examine,  and  found  it  had  been  dead  for  months  — 
and  yet  during  the  winter  there  had  been  no  frost  to 
speak  of,  and  more  than  its  brothers  and  sisters  it  was 


in  no  way  exposed.  These  are  the  tragedies  of  the 
garden,  and  they  shadow  forth  other  tragedies  nearer 
us.  In  everything  we  find  a  kind  of  dim  mirror  of  our- 
selves. Sterne,  if  placed  in  a  desert,  said  he  would  love 
a  tree;  and  I  can  fancy  such  a  love  would  not  be  alto- 
gether unsatisfying.  Love  of  trees  and  plants  is  safe. 
You  do  not  run  risk  in  your  affections.  They  are  my 
children,  silent  and  beautiful,  untouched  by  any  pas- 
sion, unpolluted  by  evil  tempers;  for  me  they  leaf  and 
flower  themselves.  In  autumn  they  put  off  their  rich 
apparel,  but  next  year  they  are  back  again  with  dresses 
fair  as  ever;  and  —  one  can  extract  a  kind  of  fanciful 
bitterness  from  the  thought  — should  I  be  laid  in  my 
grave  in  winter,  they  would  all  in  spring  be  back  again 
with  faces  as  bright  and  with  breaths  as  sweet,  missing 
me  not  at  all.  Ungrateful,  the  one  I  am  fondest  of 
would  blossom  very  prettily  if  planted  on  the  soil 
that  covers  me  —  where  my  dog  would  die,  where  my 
best  friend  would  perhaps  raise  an  inscription! 

I  like  flowering  plants,  but  I  like  trees  more,  for 
the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  they  are  slower  in  coming 
to  maturity,  are  longer-lived,  that  you  can  become 
better  acquainted  with  them,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  years  memories  and  associations  hang  as  thickly 
on  their  boughs  as  do  leaves  in  summer  or  fruits  in 
autumn.  I  do  not  wonder  that  great  earls  value  their 
trees,  and  never,  save  in  direst  extremity,  lift  upon 
them  the  axe.  Ancient  descent  and  glory  are  made 
audible  in  the  proud  murmur  of  immemorial  woods. 
There  are  forests  in  England  whose  leafy  noises  may 
be  shaped  into  Agincourt  and  the  names  of  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Roses;  oaks  that  dropped  their  acorns  in 
the  year  that  Henry  VIII  held  his  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  and  beeches  that  gave  shelter  to  the  deer 
when  Shakspeare  was  a  boy.  There  they  stand,  in 
sun  and  shower,  the  broad-armed  witnesses  of  per- 
ished centuries;  and  sore  must  his  need  be  who  com- 


mands  a  woodland  massacre.  A  great  English  tree,  the 
rings  of  a  century  in  its  bole,  is  one  of  the  noblest  of 
natural  objects;  and  it  touches  the  imagination  no  less 
than  the  eye,  for  it  grows  out  of  tradition  and  a  past 
order  of  things,  and  is  pathetic  with  the  suggestion  of 
dead  generations.  Trees  waving  a  colony  of  rooks  in 
the  wind  to-day,  are  older  than  historic  lines.  Trees 
are  your  best  antiques.  There  are  cedars  on  Lebanon 
which  the  axes  of  Solomon  spared,  they  say,  when 
he  was  busy  with  his  Temple;  there  are  oKves  on 
Olivet  that  might  have  rustled  in  the  ears  of  the 
Master  and  the  Twelve;  there  are  oaks  in  Sherwood 
which  have  tingled  to  the  horn  of  Robin  Hood  and 
have  listened  to  Maid  Marian's  laugh.  Think  of  an 
existing  Syrian  cedar  which  is  nearly  as  old  as  history, 
which  was  middle-aged  before  the  wolf  suckled 
Romulus;  think  of  an  existing  English  elm  in  whose 
branches  the  heron  was  reared  which  the  hawks  of 
Saxon  Harold  killed!  If  you  are  a  notable,  and  wish 
to  be  remembered,  better  plant  a  tree  than  build  a 
city  or  strike  a  medal  —  it  will  outlast  both. 

My  trees  are  young  enough,  and  if  they  do  not 
take  me  away  into  the  past,  they  project  me  into  the 
future.  When  I  planted  them,  I  knew  I  was  perform- 
ing an  act,  the  issues  of  which  would  outlast  me  long. 
My  oaks  are  but  saplings;  but  what  undreamed-of 
English  kings  will  they  not  outlive?  I  pluck  my  apples, 
my  pears,  my  plums;  and  I  know  that  from  the  same 
branches  other  hands  will  pluck  apples,  pears,  and 
plums  when  this  body  of  mine  will  have  shrunk  into 
a  pinch  of  dust.  I  cannot  dream  with  what  year  these 
hands  will  date  their  letters.  A  man  does  not  plant  a 
tree  for  himself,  he  plants  it  for  posterity.  And  sitting 
idly  in  the  sunshine,  I  think  at  times  of  the  unborn 
people  who  will,  to  some  small  extent,  be  indebted  to 
me.  Remember  me  kindly,  ye  future  men  and  women ! 
When  I  am  dead,  the  juice  of  my  apples  will  foam  and 


spirt  in  your  cider  presses,  my  plums  will  gather  for 
you  their  misty  bloom;  and  that  any  of  your  young- 
sters should  be  choked  by  one  of  my  cherry-stones, 
merciful  Heaven  forfend! 

In  this  pleasant  summer  weather  I  hold  my  audience 
in  my  garden  rather  than  in  my  house.  In  all  my  inter- 
views the  sun  is  a  third  party.  Every  village  has  its 
Fool,  and,  of  course,  Dreamthorp  is  not  without  one. 
Him  I  get  to  run  my  messages  for  me,  and  he  occa- 
sionally turns  my  garden  borders  with  a  neat  hand 
enough.  He  and  I  hold  frequent  converse,  and  people 
here,  I  have  been  told,  think  we  have  certain  points  of 
sympathy.  Although  this  is  not  meant  for  a  compli- 
ment, I  take  it  for  one.  The  poor,  faithful  creature's 
brain  has  strange  visitors:  now  'tis  fun,  now  wisdom, 
and  now  something  which  seems  in  the  queerest  way 
a  compound  of  both.  He  lives  in  a  kind  of  twilight 
which  observes  objects,  and  his  remarks  seem  to  come 
from  another  world  than  that  in  which  ordinary 
people  live.  He  is  the  only  original  person  of  my 
acquaintance;  his  views  of  life  are  his  own,  and  form 
a  singular  commentary  on  those  generally  accepted. 
He  is  dull  enough  at  times,  poor  fellow;  but  anon  he 
startles  you  with  something,  and  you  think  he  must 
have  wandered  out  of  Shakspeare's  plays  into  this 
out-of-the-way  place.  Up  from  the  village  now  and 
then  comes  to  visit  me  the  tall,  gaunt,  atrabilious  con- 
fectioner, who  has  a  hankering  after  Red-republi- 
canism, and  the  destruction  of  Queen,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  Guy  Fawkes  is,  I  believe,  the  only  martyr 
in  his  calendar.  The  sourest-tempered  man,  I  think, 
that  ever  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sweetmeats. 
I  wonder  that  the  oddity  of  the  thing  never  strikes 
himself.  To  be  at  aU  consistent,  he  should  put  poison 
in  his  lozenges,  and  become  the  Herod  of  the  village 
innocents.  One  of  his  many  eccentricities  is  a  love  for 
flowers,  and  he  visits  me  often  to  have  a  look  at  my 


greenhouse  and  my  borders.  I  listen  to  his  truculent 
and  revolutionary  speeches,  and  take  my  revenge  by 
sending  the  gloomy  egotist  away  with  a  nosegay  in 
his  hand,  and  a  gay-coloured  flower  stuck  in  a  button- 
hole. He  goes  quite  unconscious  of  my  floral  satire. 

The  village  clergyman  and  the  village  doctor  are 
great  friends  of  mine;  they  come  to  visit  me  often, 
and  smoke  a  pipe  with  me  in  my  garden.  The  twain 
love  and  respect  each  other,  but  they  regard  the 
world  from  different  points  of  view,  and  I  am  now 
and  again  made  witness  of  a  good-humoured  passage 
of  arms.  The  clergyman  is  old,  unmarried,  and  a 
humorist.  His  sallies  and  his  gentle  eccentricities 
seldom  provoke  laughter,  but  they  are  continually 
awakening  the  pleasantest  smiles.  Perhaps  what  he 
has  seen  of  the  world,  its  sins,  its  sorrows,  its  death- 
beds, its  widows  and  orphans,  has  tamed  his  spirit,  and 
put  a  tenderness  into  his  wit.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  encountered  a  man  who  so  adorns  his  sacred 
profession.  His  pious,  devout  nature  produces  ser- 
mons just  as  naturally  as  my  apple-trees  produce 
apples.  He  is  a  tree  that  flowers  every  Sunday.  Very 
beautiful  is  his  reverence  for  the  Book,  his  trust  in  it; 
through  long  acquaintance,  its  ideas  have  come  to 
colour  his  entire  thought,  and  you  come  upon  its 
phrases  in  his  ordinary  speech.  He  is  more  himself  in 
the  pulpit  than  anywhere  else,  and  you  get  nearer 
him  in  his  sermons  than  you  do  sitting  with  him  at  his 
tea-table,  or  walking  with  him  on  the  country  roads. 
He  does  not  feel  confined  in  his  orthodoxy;  in  it  he  is 
free  as  a  bird  in  the  air.  The  doctor  is,  I  conceive,  as 
good  a  Christian  as  the  clergyman,  but  he  is  impatient 
of  pale  or  limit;  he  never  comes  to  a  fence  without 
feeling  a  desire  to  get  over  it.  He  is  a  great  hunter  of 
insects,  and  he  thinks  that  the  wings  of  his  butterflies 
might  yield  very  excellent  texts;  he  is  fond  of  geology, 
and  cannot,  especially  when  he  is  in  the  company  of 


the  clergyman,  resist  the  temptation  of  hurUng  a  fossil 
at  Moses.  He  wears  his  scepticism  as  a  coquette  wears 
her  ribbons  — to  annoy  if  he  cannot  subdue  — and 
when  his  purpose  is  served,  he  puts  his  scepticism 
aside  — as  the  coquette  puts  her  ribbons.  Great  argu- 
ments arise  between  them,  and  the  doctor  loses  his 
field  through  his  loss  of  temper,  which,  however, 
he  regains  before  any  harm  is  done.  For  the  worthy 
man  is  irascible  withal,  and  opposition  draws  fire 
from  him. 

After  an  outburst,  there  is  a  truce  between  the 
friends  for  a  while,  till  it  is  broken  by  theological 
battle  over  the  age  of  the  world,  or  some  other  the 
like  remote  matter,  which  seems  important  to  me 
only  in  so  far  as  it  affords  ground  for  disputation. 
These  truces  are  broken  sometimes  by  the  doctor, 
sometimes  by  the  clergyman.  T'other  evening  the 
doctor  and  myself  were  sitting  in  the  garden,  smok- 
ing each  a  meditative  pipe.  Dreamthorp  lay  below, 
with  its  old  castle  and  its  lake,  and  its  hundred  wreaths 
of  smoke  floating  upward  into  the  sunset.  Where 
we  sat  the  voices  of  children  playing  in  the  street 
could  hardly  reach  us.  Suddenly  a  step  was  heard 
on  the  gravel,  and  the  next  moment  the  clergy- 
man appeared,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  a  peculiar 
airiness  of  aspect,  and  the  hght  of  a  humorous  satis- 
faction in  his  eye.  After  the  usual  salutations  he  took 
his  seat  beside  us,  lifted  a  pipe  of  the  kind  called 
"churchwarden"  from  the  box  on  the  ground,  filled 
and  hghted  it,  and  for  a  Httle  while  we  were  silent  all 
three.  The  clergyman  then  drew  an  old  magazine 
from  his  side  pocket,  opened  it  at  a  place  where  the 
leaf  had  been  carefully  turned  down,  and  drew  my 
attention  to  a  short  poem,  which  had  for  its  title, 
"Vanity  Fair,"  imprinted  in  German  text.  This  poem 
he  desired  me  to  read  aloud.  Laying  down  my  pipe 
carefully  beside  me,  I  compKed  with  his  request.  It 


ran  thus,  for  as  after  my  friends  went  it  was  left  be- 
hind, I  have  written  it  down  word  for  word:  — 

The  world-old  Fair  of  Vanity 

Since  Bunyan's  day  has  grown  discreeter; 

No  more  it  flocks  in  crowds  to  see 
A  blazing  Paul  or  Peter. 

Not  that  a  single  inch  it  swerves 
From  hate  of  saint,  or  love  of  sinner; 

But  martyrs  shock  aesthetic  nerves, 
And  spoil  the  gout  of  dinner. 

Raise  but  a  shout,  or  flaunt  a  scarf— 

Its  mobs  are  all  agog  and  flying; 
They'll  cram  the  levee  of  a  dwarf, 

And  leave  a  Hay  don  dying. 

They  Uve  upon  each  newest  thing. 
They  fill  their  idle  days  with  seeing; 

Fresh  news  of  courtier  and  of  king 
Sustains  their  empty  being. 

The  statelier,  from  year  to  year. 
Maintain  their  comfortable  stations 

At  the  wide  windows  that  o'erpeer 
The  public  square  of  nations; 

While  through  it  heaves,  with  cheers  and  groans, 
Harsh  drums  of  battle  in  the  distance. 

Frightful  with  gallows,  ropes,  and  thrones, 
The  medley  of  existence; 

Amongst  them  tongues  are  wagging  much: 

Hark  to  the  philosophic  sisters! 
To  his,  whose  keen  satiric  touch. 

Like  the  Medusa,  blisters! 

All  things  are  made  for  talk— St.  Paul— 
The  pattern  of  an  altar  cushion— 

A  Paris  wild  with  carnival. 
Or  red  with  revolution. 

And  much  they  knew,  that  sneering  crew, 
Of  things  above  the  world  and  under: 

They  search'd  the  hoary  deep;  they  knew 
The  secret  of  the  thunder; 


The  pure  white  arrow  of  the  Hght 

They  spHt  into  its  colours  seven; 
They  weigh'd  the  sun;  they  dwelt,  like  night, 

Among  the  stars  of  heaven; 

They've  found  out  life  and  death— the  first 
Is  known  but  to  the  upper  classes— 

The  second,  pooh!  'tis  at  the  worst 
A  dissolution  into  gases. 

And  vice  and  virtue  are  akin 

As  black  and  white  from  Adam  issue— 

One  flesh,  one  blood,  though  sheeted  in 
A  different-colour' d  tissue. 

Their  science  groped  from  star  to  star. 
But  than  herself  found  nothing  greater— 

What  wonder?  in  a  Ley  den  jar 
They  bottled  the  Creator. 

Fires  flutter'd  on  their  lightning-rod; 

They  clear'd  the  human  mind  from  error; 
They  emptied  heaven  of  its  God, 

And  Tophet  of  its  terror. 

Better  the  savasre  in  his  dance 

Than  these  acute  and  syllogistic! 
Better  a  reverent  ignorance 

Than  knowledge  atheistic! 

Have  they  dispell'd  one  cloud  that  lowers 
So  darkly  on  the  human  creature? 

They  with  their  irreligious  powers 
Have  subjugated  nature. 

But  as  a  satyr  wins  the  charms 

Of  maiden  in  a  forest  hearted. 
He  finds,  when  clasp'd  within  his  arms. 

The  outraged  soul  departed. 

When  I  had  done  reading  these  verses,  the  clergy- 
man glanced  slyly  along  to  see  the  effect  of  his  shot. 
The  doctor  drew  two  or  three  hurried  whiffs,  gave  a 
huge  grunt  of  scorn,  then  turning  sharply,  asked, 
"What  is  'a  reverent  ignorance? '  What  is  'a  knowl- 
edge atheistic?' "  The  clergyman,  skewered  by  the 


sudden  question,  wriggled  a  little,  and  then  began  to 
explain  — with  no  great  heart,  however,  for  he  had 
had  his  little  joke  out,  and  did  not  care  to  carry  it 
further.  The  doctor  listened  for  a  little,  and  then, 
laying  down  his  pipe,  said  with  some  heat,  "It  won't 
do.  'Reverent  ignorance'  and  such  trash  is  a  mere 
jingle  of  words:  that  you  know  as  well  as  I.  You 
stumbled  on  these  verses,  and  brought  them  up  here 
to  throw  them  at  me.  They  don't  harm  me  in  the 
least,  I  can  assure  you.  There  is  no  use,"  continued 
the  doctor,  mollifying  at  the  sight  of  his  friend's 
countenance,  and  seeing  how  the  land  lay  — "there  is 
no  use  speaking  on  such  matters  to  our  incurious, 
solitary  friend  here,  who  could  bask  comfortably  in 
sunshine  for  a  century,  without  once  inquiring 
whence  came  the  light  and  heat.  But  let  me  tell  you," 
lifting  his  pipe  and  shaking  it  across  me  at  the  clergy- 
man, "that  science  has  done  services  to  your  cloth 
which  have  not  always  received  the  most  grateful 
acknowledgments.  Why,  man,"  here  he  began  to  fill 
his  pipe  slowly,  "the  theologian  and  the  man  of 
science,  although  they  seem  to  diverge  and  lose  sight 
of  each  other,  are  all  the  while  working  to  one  end. 
Two  exploring  parties  in  Australia  set  out  from  one 
point;  the  one  goes  east  and  the  other  west.  They  lose 
sight  of  each  other  —  they  know  nothing  of  one  an- 
other's whereabouts  — but  they  are  all  steering  to  one 
point"  — the  sharp  spurt  of  a  fusee  on  the  garden-seat 
came  in  here,  followed  by  an  aromatic  flavour  in  the 
air  —  "and  when  they  do  meet,  which  they  are  certain 
to  do  in  the  long  run"  — here  the  doctor  put  the  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  finished  his  speech  with  it  there  — 
"the  figure  of  the  continent  has  become  known,  and 
may  be  set  down  in  maps.  The  exploring  parties  have 
started  long  ago.  What  folly  in  the  one  to  pooh-pooh, 
or  be  suspicious  of  the  exertions  of  the  other!  That 
party  deserves  the  greatest  credit  which  meets  the 
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other  more  than  half  way."  — "Bravo!"  cried  the 
clergyman,  when  the  doctor  had  finished  his  oration; 
"I  don't  know  that  I  could  fill  your  place  at  the  bed- 
side, but  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  could  fill  mine  in 
the  pulpit."  — "I  am  not  sure  that  the  congregation 
would  approve  of  the  change  —  I  might  disturb  their 
slumbers";  and,  pleased  with  his  retort,  his  cheery 
laugh  rose  through  a  cloud  of  smoke  into  the  sunset. 

Heigho!  mine  is  a  dull  life,  I  fear,  when  this  little 
affair  of  the  doctor  and  the  clergyman  takes  the 
dignity  of  an  incident,  and  seems  worthy  of  being 
recorded. 

The  doctor  was  anxious  that,  during  the  following 
winter,  a  short  course  of  lectures  should  be  delivered 
in  the  village  schoolroom,  and  in  my  garden  he  held 
several  conferences  on  the  matter  with  the  clergy- 
man and  myself.  It  was  arranged  finally  that  the  lec- 
tures should  be  deHvered,  and  that  one  of  them  should 
be  delivered  by  me.  I  need  not  say  how  pleasant  was 
the  writing  out  of  my  discourse,  and  how  the  pleas- 
ure was  heightened  by  the  slightest  thrill  of  alarm  at 
my  own  temerity.  My  lecture  I  copied  out  in  my 
most  careful  hand,  and,  as  I  had  it  by  heart,  I  used  to 
declaim  passages  of  it  ensconced  in  my  moss-house, 
or  concealed  behind  my  shrubbery  trees.  In  these 
places  I  tried  it  all  over  sentence  by  sentence.  The 
evening  came  at  last  which  had  been  looked  forward 
to  for  a  couple  of  months  or  more.  The  small  school- 
room was  filled  by  forms  on  which  the  people  sat, 
and  a  small  reading-desk,  with  a  tumbler  of  water  on 
it,  at  the  further  end,  waited  for  me.  When  I  took  my 
seat,  the  couple  of  hundred  eyes  struck  into  me  a  cer- 
tain awe.  I  discovered  in  a  moment  why  the  orator 
of  the  hustings  is  so  deferential  to  the  mob.  You  may 
despise  every  individual  member  of  your  audience, 
but  these  despised  individuals,  in  their  capacity  of  a 
collective  body,  overpower  you.  I  addressed  the 


people  with  the  most  unfeigned  respect.  When  I  be- 
gan, too,  I  found  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  hear 
your  own  voice  inhabiting  the  silence.  You  are  re- 
lated to  your  voice,  and  yet  divorced  from  it.  It  is 
you,  and  yet  a  thing  apart.  All  the  time  it  is  going  on, 
you  can  be  critical  as  to  its  tone,  volume,  cadence, 
and  other  qualities,  as  if  it  was  the  voice  of  a  stranger. 
Gradually,  however,  I  got  accustomed  to  my  voice, 
and  the  respect  which  I  entertained  for  my  hearers  so 
far  relaxed  that  I  was  at  last  able  to  look  them  in  the 
face.  I  saw  the  doctor  and  the  clergyman  smile  en- 
couragingly, and  my  half-witted  gardener  looking  up 
at  me  with  open  mouth,  and  the  atrabihous  confec- 
tioner clap  his  hands,  which  made  me  take  refuge  in 
my  paper  again.  I  got  to  the  end  of  my  task  without 
any  remarkable  incident,  if  I  except  the  doctor's  once 
calling  out  "hear"  loudly,  which  brought  the  heart 
into  my  mouth,  and  blurred  half  a  sentence.  When  I 
sat  down,  there  were  the  usual  sounds  of  approbation, 
and  the  confectioner  returned  thanks  in  the  name  of 
the  audience. 


An  Essay  on  an 
Old  Subject 

J.  HE  discovery  of  a  grey  hair  when  you  are  brush- 
ing out  your  whiskers  of  a  morning  —  first  fallen  flake 
of  the  coming  snows  of  age  — is  a  disagreeable  thing; 
so  is  the  intimation  from  your  old  friend  and  com- 
rade that  his  eldest  daughter  is  about  to  be  married; 
so  are  flying  twinges  of  gout,  shortness  of  breath  on 
the  hillside,  the  fact  that  even  the  moderate  use  of 
your  friend's  wines  at  dinner  upsets  you.  These  things 
are  disagreeable,  because  they  tell  you  that  you  are 
no  longer  young  — that  you  have  passed  through 
youth,  are  now  in  middle  age,  and  faring  onward 


to  the  shadows  in  which  somewhere  a  grave  is  hid. 
Thirty  is  the  age  of  the  gods;  and  the  first  grey  hair 
informs  you  that  you  are  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years 
older  than  that.  Apollo  is  never  middle-aged,  but  you 
are.  Olympus  lies  several  years  behind  you;  you  have 
lived  for  more  than  half  your  natural  term;  and  you 
know  the  road  which  lies  before  you  is  very  different 
from  that  which  lies  behind.  You  have  yourself 
changed.  In  the  present  man  of  forty-two  you  can 
barely  recognize  the  boy  of  nineteen  that  once  was. 
Hope  sang  on  the  sunny  slope  of  life's  hill  as  you 
ascended;  she  is  busily  singing  the  old  song  in  the 
ears  of  a  new  generation,  but  you  have  passed  out  of 
the  reach  of  her  voice.  You  have  tried  your  strength; 
you  have  learned  precisely  what  you  can  do;  you 
have  thrown  the  hammer  so  often  that  you  know  to 
an  inch  how  far  you  can  throw  it  —  at  least  you  are  a 
great  fool  if  you  do  not.  The  world,  too,  has  been 
looking  on,  and  has  made  up  its  mind  about  you.  It 
has  appraised  you  as  an  auctioneer  appraises  an  estate 
or  the  furniture  of  a  house.  "Once  you  served  Prince 
Florizel  and  wore  three  pile,"  but  the  brave  days  of 
campaigning  are  over.  What  to  you  are  canzonets 
and  love-songs?  The  mighty  passion  is  vapid  and 
second-hand.  Cupid  will  never  more  flutter  rosily 
over  your  head;  at  most  he  will  only  flutter  in  an 
uninspired  fashion  above  the  head  of  your  daughter- 
in-law.  You  have  sailed  round  the  world,  seen  all  its 
wonders,  and  come  home  again,  and  must  adorn  your 
dwelling,  as  best  you  can,  with  the  rare  things  you 
have  picked  up  on  the  way.  At  Hf e's  table  you  have 
tasted  of  every  dish  except  the  Covered  One,  and  of 
that  you  will  have  your  share  by  and  by.  The  road 
over  which  you  are  fated  to  march  is  more  than  half 
traversed,  and  at  every  onward  stage  the  scenery  is 
certain  to  become  more  sombre,  and  in  due  time  the 
twilight  will  fall.  To  you,  on  your  onward  journey, 


there  will  be  little  to  astonish,  little  to  delight.  The 
Interpreter's  House  is  behind  where  you  first  read 
the  poets;  so  is  also  the  House  Beautiful  with  the 
Three  Damsels,  where  you  first  learned  to  love.  As 
you  pass  onward  you  are  attended  by  your  hench- 
man Memory,  who  may  be  either  the  cheerfullest 
or  gloomiest  of  companions.  You  have  come  up  out 
of  the  sweet-smelling  valley  flowers;  you  are  now  on 
the  broken  granite,  seamed  and  wrinkled  with  dried 
up  watercourses;  and  before  you,  striking  you  full  in 
the  face,  is  the  broad  disk  of  the  solitary  setting  sun. 
One  does  not  like  to  be  an  old  fogy,  and  still  less 
perhaps  does  one  like  to  own  to  being  one.  You  may 
remember  when  you  were  the  youngest  person  in 
every  company  into  which  you  entered,  and  how  it 
pleased  you  to  think  how  precociously  clever  you 
were,  and  how  opulent  in  Time.  You  were  intro- 
duced to  the  great  Mr.  Blank  —  at  least  twenty  years 
older  than  yourself  — and  could  not  help  thinking 
how  much  greater  you  would  be  than  Mr.  Blank  by 
the  time  you  reached  his  age.  But  pleasant  as  it  is  to 
be  the  youngest  member  of  every  company,  that 
pleasure  does  not  last  for  ever.  As  years  pass  on  you 
do  not  quite  develop  into  the  genius  you  expected; 
and  the  new  generation  makes  its  appearance  and 
pushes  you  from  your  stool.  You  make  the  disagree- 
able discovery  that  there  is  a  younger  man  of  promise 
in  the  world  than  even  you;  then  the  one  younger 
man  becomes  a  dozen  younger  men;  then  younger 
men  come  flowing  in  like  waves;  and  before  you 
know  where  you  are,  by  this  impertinent  younger 
generation  —  fellows  who  were  barely  breeched  when 
you  won  your  first  fame  — you  are  shouldered  into 
Old  Fogydom,  and  your  staid  ways  are  laughed  at, 
perhaps,  by  the  irreverent  scoundrels  into  the  bar- 
gain. There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  youth  than 
this  wealth  in  Time.  It  is  only  a  Rothschild  who  can 


indulge  in  the  amusement  of  tossing  a  sovereign  to  a 
beggar.  It  is  only  a  young  man  who  can  dream  and 
build  castles  in  the  air.  What  are  twenty  years  to  a 
young  fellow  of  twenty?  An  ample  air-built  stage 
for  his  pomps  and  triumphal  processions.  What  are 
twenty  years  to  a  middle-aged  man  of  forty-five? 
The  falling  of  the  curtain,  the  covering  up  of  the 
empty  boxes,  the  screwing  out  of  the  gas,  and  the 
counting  of  the  money  taken  at  the  doors,  with  the 
notion,  perhaps,  that  the  performance  was  rather  a 
poor  thing.  It  is  with  a  feeling  curiously  compounded 
of  pity  and  envy  that  one  listens  to  young  men  talk- 
ing of  what  they  are  going  to  do.  They  wiU  light  their 
torches  at  the  sun!  They  will  regenerate  the  world! 
They  will  aboHsh  war,  and  hand  in  the  Millennium! 
What  pictures  they  will  paint!  What  poems  they 
will  write!  One  knows  while  one  listens  how  it  will 
all  end.  But  it  is  Nature's  way;  she  is  always  sending 
on  her  young  generations  full  of  hope.  The  Atlantic 
roller  bursts  in  harmless  foam  among  the  shingle  and 
driftwood  at  your  feet,  but  the  next,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  fate  of  its  predecessor,  comes  on  with  threat- 
ening crest,  as  if  to  carry  everything  before  it.  And 
so  it  will  be  for  ever  and  ever.  The  world  could  not 
get  on  else.  My  experience  is  of  use  only  to  myself. 
I  cannot  bequeath  it  to  my  son  as  I  can  my  cash. 
Every  human  being  must  start  untrammelled  and 
work  out  the  problem  for  himself.  For  a  couple  of 
thousand  years  now  the  preacher  has  been  crying 
out  Vanitas  vanitatum,  but  no  young  man  takes  him 
at  his  word.  The  blooming  apple  must  grate  in  the 
young  man's  teeth  before  he  owns  that  it  is  dust  and 
ashes.  Young  people  will  take  nothing  on  hearsay.  I 
remember,  when  a  lad,  of  Todd's  Student's  Manual 
falling  into  my  hands.  I  perused  therein  a  solemn 
warning  against  novel-reading.  Nor  did  the  reverend 
compiler  speak  without  authority.  He  stated  that  he 


had  read  the  works  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  American  Cooper,  James,  and  the  rest,  and  he 
laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  assured  his  young  friends 
that  in  each  of  these  works,  even  the  best  of  them, 
were  subtle  snares  and  gilded  baits  for  the  soul.  These 
books  they  were  adjured  to  avoid,  as  they  would  a 
pestilence  or  a  raging  fire.  It  was  this  alarming  pas- 
sage in  the  transatlantic  divine's  treatise  that  first  made 
a  novel-reader  of  me.  I  was  not  content  to  accept  his 
experience:  I  must  see  for  myself.  Every  one  must 
begin  at  the  beginning;  and  it  is  just  as  well.  If  a  new 
generation  were  starting  with  the  wisdom  of  its 
elders,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  Would  there 
be  any  love-making  twenty  years  after?  Would  there 
be  any  fine  extravagance?  Would  there  be  any  lend- 
ing of  money?  Would  there  be  any  noble  friendships 
such  as  that  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  or  of  David  and 
Jonathan,  or  even  of  our  own  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
who  had  purse,  wardrobe,  and  genius  in  common?  It 
is  extremely  doubtful.  Vafiitas  vanitatum  is  a  bad 
doctrine  to  begin  life  with.  For  the  plant  Experience 
to  be  of  any  worth,  a  man  must  grow  it  for  himself. 

The  man  of  forty-five  or  thereby  is  compelled  to 
own,  if  he  sits  down  to  think  about  it,  that  existence 
is  very  different  from  what  it  was  twenty  years 
previously.  His  life  is  more  than  half  spent,  to  begin 
with.  He  is  like  one  who  has  spent  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  his  original  patrimony  of  a  thousand. 
Then  from  his  life  there  has  departed  that  "wild 
freshness  of  morning"  which  Tom  Moore  sang  about. 
In  his  onward  journey  he  is  not  likely  to  encounter 
anything  absolutely  new.  He  has  already  conjugated 
every  tense  of  the  verb  To  Be.  He  has  been  in  love 
twice  or  thrice.  He  has  been  married  —  only  once,  let 
us  trust.  In  all  probability  he  is  the  father  of  a  fine 
family  of  children.  He  has  been  ill,  and  he  has  recov- 
ered; he  has  experienced  triumph  and  failure;  he  has 


known  what  it  is  to  have  money  in  his  purse,  and 
what  it  is  to  want  money  in  his  purse.  Sometimes  he 
has  been  a  debtor,  sometimes  he  has  been  a  creditor. 
He  has  stood  by  the  brink  of  half  a  dozen  graves,  and 
heard  the  clod  falling  on  the  coffin-hd.  All  this  he  has 
experienced;  the  only  new  thing  before  him  is  death, 
and  even  to  that  he  has  at  various  times  approximated. 
Life  has  lost  most  of  its  unexpectedness,  its  zest,  its 
novelty,  and  has  become  like  a  worn  shoe  or  a  thread- 
bare doublet.  To  him  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun.  But  then  this  growing  old  is  a  gradual  process; 
and  zest,  sparkle,  and  novelty  are  not  essential  to 
happiness.  The  man  who  has  reached  five-and-forty 
has  learned  what  a  pleasure  there  is  in  customariness 
and  use  and  wont  — in  having  everything  around  him 
famiHar,  tried,  confidential.  Life  may  have  become 
humdrum,  but  his  tastes  have  become  humdrum  too. 
Novelty  annoys  him,  the  intrusion  of  an  unfamiliar 
object  puts  him  out.  A  pair  of  newly  embroidered 
sKppers  would  be  much  more  ornamental  than  the 
well-worn  articles  which  lie  warming  for  him  before 
the  library  fire;  but  then  he  cannot  get  his  feet  into 
them  so  easily.  He  is  contented  with  his  old  friends  — 
a  new  friend  would  break  the  charm  of  the  old  famil- 
iar faces.  He  loves  the  hedgerows,  and  the  fields,  and 
the  brook,  and  the  bridge  which  he  sees  every  day, 
and  he  would  not  exchange  them  for  Alps  and  gla- 
ciers. By  the  time  a  man  has  reached  forty-five  he  lies 
as  comfortably  in  his  habits  as  the  silkworm  in  its 
cocoon.  On  the  whole,  I  take  it  that  middle  age  is  a 
happier  period  than  youth.  In  the  entire  circle  of  the 
year  there  are  no  days  so  delightful  as  those  of  a  fine 
October,  when  the  trees  are  bare  to  the  mild  heavens, 
and  the  red  leaves  bestrew  the  road,  and  you  can  feel 
the  breath  of  winter,  morning  and  evening  —  no  days 
so  calm,  so  tenderly  solemn,  and  with  such  a  reverent 
meekness  in  the  air.  The  lyrical  upburst  of  the  lark 
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at  such  a  time  would  be  incongruous.  The  only- 
sounds  suitable  to  the  season  are  the  rusty  caw  of  the 
homeward-sliding  rook  — the  creaking  of  the  wain 
returning  empty  from  the  farmyard.  There  is  an 
"unrest,  which  men  miscall  delight,"  and  of  that 
unrest  youth  is,  for  the  most  part,  composed.  From 
this,  middle  age  is  free.  The  setting  suns  of  youth  are 
crimson  and  gold;  the  setting  suns  of  middle  age 

Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality. 

Youth  is  the  slave  of  beautiful  faces,  and  fine  eyes, 
and  silver-sweet  voices — they  distract,  madden,  alarm. 
To  middle  age,  women  are  but  the  gracefullest  stat- 
ues, the  loveliest  poems.  They  delight  but  hurt  not; 
they  awake  no  passion,  they  heighten  no  pulse.  And 
the  imaginative  man  of  middle  age  possesses  after  a 
fashion  all  the  passionate  turbulence,  all  the  keen  de- 
lights, of  his  earlier  days.  They  are  not  dead  —  they 
are  dwelling  in  the  antechamber  of  Memory,  await- 
ing his  call;  and  when  they  are  called  they  wear  an 
ethereal  something  which  is  not  their  own.  The 
Muses  are  the  daughters  of  Memory:  youth  is  the 
time  to  love,  but  middle  age  the  period  at  which  the 
best  love-poetry  is  written.  And  middle  age  too  — 
the  early  period  of  it,  when  a  man  is  master  of  his 
instruments,  and  knows  what  he  can  do  —  is  the  best 
season  of  intellectual  activity.  The  playful  capering 
flames  of  a  newly  kindled  fire  is  a  pretty  sight,  but 
not  nearly  so  effective  —  any  housewife  will  tell  you 
—  as  when  the  flames  are  gone,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
fuel  has  become  caked  into  a  sober  redness  that  emits 
a  steady  glow.  There  is  nothing  good  in  this  world 
which  time  does  not  improve.  A  silver  wedding  is 
better  than  the  voice  of  the  Epithalamium;  and  the 
most  beautiful  face  that  ever  was,  is  made  yet  more 
beautiful  when  there  is  laid  upon  it  the  reverence  of 
silver  hairs. 


There  is  a  certain  even-handed  justice  in  Time; 
and  for  what  he  takes  away  he  gives  us  something  in 
return.  He  robs  us  of  elasticity  of  limb  and  spirit,  and 
in  its  place  he  brings  tranquillity  and  repose  — the 
mild  autumnal  weather  of  the  soul.  He  takes  away 
Hope,  but  he  gives  us  Memory.  And  the  settled, 
unfluctuating  atmosphere  of  middle  age  is  no  bad 
exchange  for  the  stormful  emotions,  the  passionate 
crises  and  suspenses  of  the  earlier  day.  The  constitu- 
tional melancholy  of  the  middle-aged  man  is  a  dim 
background  on  which  the  pale  flowers  of  life  are 
brought  out  in  the  tenderest  relief.  Youth  is  the 
time  for  action,  middle  age  for  thought.  In  youth  we 
hurriedly  crop  the  herbage;  in  middle  age,  in  a  shel- 
tered place,  we  chew  the  ruminative  cud.  In  youth, 
red-handed,  red-ankled,  with  songs  and  shoutings, 
we  gather  in  the  grapes;  in  middle  age,  under  our  own 
fig-tree,  or  in  quiet  gossip  with  a  friend,  we  drink  the 
wine  free  of  all  turbid  lees.  Youth  is  a  lyrical  poet, 
middle  age  a  quiet  essayist,  fond  of  recounting  expe- 
riences, and  of  appending  a  moral  to  every  incident. 
In  youth  the  world  is  strange  and  unfamiliar,  novel 
and  exciting,  everything  wears  the  face  and  garb  of 
a  stranger;  in  middle  age  the  world  is  covered  over 
with  reminiscence  as  with  a  garment:  it  is  made 
homely  with  usage,  it  is  made  sacred  with  graves. 
The  middle-aged  man  can  go  nowhere  without  tread- 
ing the  mark  of  his  own  footsteps;  and  in  middle  age, 
too,  provided  the  man  has  been  a  good  and  an  ordi- 
narily happy  one,  along  with  this  mental  tranquillity 
there  comes  a  corresponding  sweetness  of  the  moral 
atmosphere.  He  has  seen  the  good  and  the  evil  that 
are  in  the  world,  the  ups  and  the  downs,  the  almost 
general  desire  of  the  men  and  the  women  therein  to 
do  the  right  thing  if  they  could  but  see  how;  and  he 
has  learned  to  be  uncensorious,  humane, —to  attribute 
the  best  motives  to  every  action,  and  to  be  chary  of 


imputing  a  sweeping  and  cruel  blame.  He  has  a  quiet 
smile  for  the  vainglorious  boast,  a  feeling  of  respect 
for  shabby-genteel  virtues,  a  pity  for  the  threadbare 
garments  proudly  worn,  and  for  the  napless  hat  glazed 
into  more  than  pristine  brilliancy  from  frequent 
brushing  after  rain.  He  would  not  be  satirical  for  the 
world.  He  has  no  finger  of  scorn  to  point  at  anything 
under  the  sun.  He  has  a  hearty  "Amen"  for  every 
good  wish,  and  in  the  worst  cases  he  leans  to  a  verdict 
of  Not  Proven.  And  along  with  this  pleasant  bland- 
ness  and  charity,  a  certain  grave,  serious  humour,  "a 
smile  on  the  lip  and  a  tear  in  the  eye,"  is  noticeable 
frequently  in  middle-aged  persons  — a  phase  of  hu- 
mour pecuHar  to  that  period  of  life,  as  the  chrysan- 
themum to  December.  Pity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
just  as  pity  lies,  unsuspected,  at  the  bottom  of  love. 
Perhaps  this  special  quahty  of  humour  — with  its  sad- 
ness of  tenderness,  its  mirth  with  the  heartache,  its 
gaiety  growing  out  of  deepest  seriousness,  like  a  cro- 
cus on  a  child's  grave— never  approaches  more  closely 
to  perfection  than  in  some  passages  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's writings,  who  was  a  middle-aged  man  from 
earliest  boyhood.  And  although  middle-aged  persons 
have  lost  the  actual  possession  of  youth,  yet  in  virtue 
of  this  humour  they  can  comprehend  it,  see  all  round 
it,  enter  imaginatively  into  every  sweet  and  bitter  of 
it.  They  wear  the  key  Memory  at  their  girdles,  and 
they  can  open  every  door  in  the  chamber  of  youth. 
And  it  is  also  in  virtue  of  this  peculiar  humour  that  — 
Mr.  Dickens'  Little  Nell  to  the  contrary  —  it  is  only 
middle-aged  persons  who  can,  either  as  poets  or 
artists,  create  for  us  a  child.  There  is  no  more  beauti- 
ful thing  on  earth  than  an  old  man's  love  for  his 
granddaughter;  more  beautiful  even  — from  the  ab- 
sence of  all  suspicion  of  direct  personal  bias  or  interest 
—  than  his  love  for  his  own  daughter;  and  it  is  only 
the  meditative,  sad-hearted,  middle-aged  man  who 


can  creep  into  the  heart  of  a  child  and  interpret  it, 
and  show  forth  the  new  nature  to  us  in  the  subtle 
cross-lights  of  contrast  and  suggestion.  Imaginatively 
thus,  the  wrinkles  of  age  become  the  dimples  of  in- 
fancy. Wordsworth  was  not  a  very  young  man  when 
he  held  the  colloquy  with  the  little  maid  who  insisted, 
in  her  childish  logic,  that  she  was  one  of  seven.  Mr, 
Hawthorne  was  not  a  young  man  when  he  painted 
"Pearl"  by  the  side  of  the  brook  in  the  forest;  and  he 
was  middle-aged  and  more  when  he  drew  "Pansie," 
the  most  exquisite  child  that  lives  in  English  words. 
And  when  speaking  of  middle  age,  of  its  peculiar 
tranquillity  and  humour,  why  not  tell  of  its  peculiar 
beauty  as  well?  Men  and  women  make  their  own 
beauty  or  their  own  ugliness.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer- 
Lytton  speaks  in  one  of  his  novels  of  a  man  "who 
was  uglier  than  he  had  any  business  to  be";  and,  if 
we  could  but  read  it,  every  human  being  carries  his 
life  in  his  face,  and  is  good-looking  or  the  reverse  as 
that  life  has  been  good  or  evil.  On  our  features  the 
fine  chisels  of  thought  and  emotion  are  eternally  at 
work.  Beauty  is  not  the  monopoly  of  blooming  young 
men,  and  of  white  and  pink  maids.  There  is  a  slow- 
growing  beauty  which  only  comes  to  perfection  in 
old  age.  Grace  belongs  to  no  period  of  life,  and  good- 
ness improves  the  longer  it  exists.  I  have  seen  sweeter 
smiles  on  a  Up  of  seventy  than  I  ever  saw  on  a  lip  of 
seventeen.  There  is  the  beauty  of  youth,  and  there  is 
also  the  beauty  of  holiness  —  a  beauty  much  more  sel- 
dom met,  and  more  frequently  found  in  the  arm- 
chair by  the  fire,  with  grandchildren  around  its  knee, 
than  in  the  ball-room  or  the  promenade.  Husband, 
and  wife,  who  have  fought  the  world  side  by  side, 
who  have  made  common  stock  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
and  aged  together,  are  not  unfrequently  found  curi- 
ously alike  in  personal  appearance,  and  in  pitch  and 
tone  of  voice  — just  as  twin  pebbles  on  the  beach. 


exposed  to  the  same  tidal  influences,  are  each  other's 
alter  ego.  He  has  gained  a  feminine  something  which 
brings  his  manhood  into  full  relief.  She  has  gained  a 
masculine  something  which  acts  as  a  foil  to  her 
womanhood.  Beautiful  are  they  in  hfe,  these  pale 
winter  roses,  and  in  death  they  shall  not  be  divided. 
When  Death  comes,  he  will  pluck  not  one,  but  both. 
And  in  any  case,  to  the  old  man,  when  the  world 
becomes  trite,  the  triteness  arises  not  so  much  from  a 
cessation  as  from  a  transference  of  interest.  What  is 
taken  from  this  world  is  given  to  the  next.  The  glory 
is  in  the  east  in  the  morning,  it  is  in  the  west  in  the 
afternoon,  and  when  it  is  dark  the  splendour  is  irra- 
diating the  realm  of  the  under-world.  He  would  only 
follow. 


Winter 

L  o  town  and  country  Winter  comes  alike,  but  to 
each  he  comes  in  different  fashion.  To  the  villager, 
he  stretches  a  bold  frosty  hand;  to  the  townsman,  a 
clammy  one.  To  the  villager,  he  comes  wrapt  in  cold 
clear  air;  to  the  townsman,  in  yellow  fogs,  through 
which  the  gas-lamps  blear  at  noon.  To  the  villager, 
he  brings  snow  on  the  bare  trees,  frosty  spangles  on 
the  roadways,  exquisite  silver  chasings  and  adorn- 
ments to  the  ivies  on  the  walls,  tumults  of  voices  and 
noises  of  skating-irons,  smouldering  orange  sunsets 
that  distain  the  snows,  make  brazen  the  window- 
panes,  and  fire  even  the  icicles  at  the  cottage  eaves. 
To  the  townsman,  he  brings  influenzas,  secret  slides 
on  unlighted  pavements,  showers  of  snow-balls  from 


irreverent  urchins,  damp  feet,  avalanches  from  the 
roofs  of  houses  sLx  stories  high,  cab  fares  woefully 
begrudged,  universal  slush.  Winter  is  Hke  a  Red 
Indian,  noble  in  his  forests  and  soHtudes,  deteriorated 
by  cities  and  civilisation.  The  signs  of  his  approach 
are  different  in  the  town  and  in  the  village.  To  a 
certain  northern  city,  whose  spires  fret  my  sky-line 
of  a  morning,  his  proximity  is  made  known  by  the 
departure  of  the  last  tourist  and  the  arrival  of  the 
first  student;  by  brown  papers  taken  from  windows 
in  fashionable  streets  and  squares;  by  the  reassembling 
of  schools  and  academies;  and  by  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers  relative  to  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity. By  these  signs,  rather  than  by  the  cawing  of 
uneasy  rooks,  or  the  whirling  away  of  the  last  red 
leaf,  the  inhabitants  know  that  the  stern  season  is  at 
hand;  a  salvo  of  inaugural  addresses  announces  that 
he  is  in  their  midst,  and  the  reappearance  of  lawyers 
in  the  long-deserted  halls  of  the  ParHament  House,  is 
regarded  as  a  prophecy  of  snow.  In  that  famous 
northern  city,  winter  is  disagreeable,  as  in  other  cities. 
Lawyers,  doctors,  and  professors  tumble  out  of  bed, 
and  shave  by  gas-light.  The  entire  population  catches 
cold,  and  the  clergymen  are  coughed  down  on  Sun- 
days. The  falling  snow  covers  the  pavements  —  except 
the  spaces  in  front  of  the  bakers'  shops,  which  are 
wet,  and  black,  and  steaming;  in  due  time  it  makes 
dumb  the  streets,  muffling  every  sound  of  wheel  and 
hoof;  it  sHps  its  moorings,  and  hangs  in  icicles  and 
avalanches  from  the  roofs  of  houses,  but  it  does  not 
appear  in  any  perfection;  it  has  lost  all  purity,  and 
is  dingy  as  a  city  sparrow.  It  is  regarded  as  a  nuisance; 
shopkeepers  scrape  it  from  their  doors,  deft  scaven- 
gers build  it  in  mounds  along  the  streets;  in  a  couple 
of  days  thaw  sets  in,  and  from  roof,  and  eave,  and 
cornice,  from  window-sill,  gargoyle,  and  spout,  there 
is  a  universal  sound  of  weeping,  like  that  which  was 


heard  in  the  old  Norse  world,  when  gods  and  men 
lamented  the  death  of  Balder  the  Beautiful.  On  frosty 
mornings,  cab-horses,  whose  shoes  are  never  sharp- 
ened in  preparation,  although  the  previous  night 
every  star  was  sparkling  like  steel,  are  tumbHng  on 
the  hilly  streets,  and  the  fare  gesticulates  from  the 
window,  and  one  man  holds  down  the  head  of  the 
terrified  animal,  whose  breath  is  like  a  wreath  of  in- 
cense, and  the  driver,  clothed  in  a  drab  great-coat, 
with  a  comforter  up  to  his  nose,  is  busy  with  the 
girths,  and  small  boys  gather  round,  and  attempt  to 
blow  some  warmth  into  their  benumbed  fingers.  Up 
from  the  sea  comes  a  wicked  harr,  shedding  disas- 
trous twilight;  church  spires  are  visible  half  way  up 
and  disappear;  the  lights  in  shops  are  yellow  smears 
on  the  darkness;  at  crossings,  vehicles  burst  on  you 
in  a  moment,  and  in  another  moment  are  swallowed 
up;  and  on  the  obscure  pavement  all  ties  of  relation- 
ship and  acquaintanceship  are  dissolved.  Men  are 
strangers  for  the  time  being;  without  a  sinking  of  the 
heart,  debtor  brushes  clothes  with  creditor;  and  with 
never  a  thrill  Romeo  steps  oif  the  pavement  to  let 
Juliet  pass,  quite  unconscious  that  his  divinity  is  near. 
Even  on  the  more  favourable  days  there  is  Httle  to 
please  one  in  a  wintry  city;  overhead  the  smoke  hangs 
heavily  and  lazily;  for  an  hour  or  so  a  small  uninter- 
esting sun  is  stuck  on  the  murky  sky,  like  a  red  wafer 
on  a  dirty  letter,  and  the  setting  is  accomplished  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  without  any  attempt  at  pomp. 
The  south-west  will  not  even  turn  out  a  corporal's 
guard  to  present  arms  to  such  a  visitor.  The  towns- 
man does  not  care  for  Winter,  although  he  may  care 
for  what  Winter  brings  — the  long  hghted  evenings 
in  which  he  can  read  or  work,  the  lectures,  the 
dinner-parties,  the  concerts,  the  theatres,  and,  if  very 
young,  the  sprig  of  mistletoe  stuck  under  the  chan- 
delier of  a  Christmas  night. 
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But  in  this  quiet  place  —  distant  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  city  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  —  Win- 
ter is  as  pleasant  as  summer  in  her  prime.  To  this 
village.  Winter  sends  other  avant  couriers  than  the 
taking  down  of  brown  paper  from  the  windows  of 
great  houses,  or  the  advertisement  of  college  sessions. 
The  rooks  gathering  in  the  coloured  woods  was  one 
sign;  the  ploughing  of  the  wheat-fields  was  another. 
The  reddening  of  the  beech  hedges  told  me  Winter 
was  on  his  way.  The  Robin  hopping  along  the  shrub- 
bery walks  in  his  search  for  crumbs  — remembering 
well  they  were  scattered  there  last  year  — told  me  he 
was  at  hand.  The  rime  of  a  morning  on  the  old  walls 
outside  told  me  he  was  already  come.  One  could  feel 
the  impalpable  presence  in  the  crisp  air,  in  the  clear 
blue  distance  with  the  castle  and  city  spires  etched 
upon  it,  in  the  stillness  broken  only  by  the  rustle  of 
a  withered  leaf,  in  the  bright  yet  sobered  sunlight,  in 
the  quickened  current  of  the  blood  as  one  walked. 
Sated  whilom  with  foliage,  in  my  rambles  my  eye 
delights  in  naked  branches,  and  I  please  myself  with 
noting  how  many  objects  become  visible  at  this 
season  which  summer  had  kept  secret;  ragged  nests 
high  up  in  trees,  houses  and  farm-buildings  standing 
amongst  woods,  bridges,  and  fences,  and  the  devious 
courses  of  streams.  These  things  are  lost  and  buried  in 
the  leafiness  of  summer,  and  are  only  to  be  recognised 
now,  as  truths  are  discerned  in  age  which  youth  never 
guesses  of.  When  I  return,  the  sunset  is  burning  away 
behind  the  stripes  of  ancient  pines  that  stand  on  the 
scarped  bank  above  the  stream,  making  their  bronzed 
trunks  yet  more  red  —  yet  more  dark  their  undecay- 
ing  verdure.  And  by  the  last  gleam  on  the  distant 
hills,  I  notice  that  their  crests  are  hoary.  Snow,  then, 
has  already  come,  and  will  be  with  us  anon. 

Winter  in  the  country,  without  snow,  is  like  a 
summer  without  the  rose.  Snow  is  Winter's  specialty. 


its  crowning  glory,  its  last  exquisite  grace.  Snow- 
comes  naturally  in  Winter,  as  foliage  comes  in  sum- 
mer; but  although  one  may  have  been  familiar  with 
it  during  forty  seasons,  it  always  takes  one  with  a 
certain  pleased  surprise  and  sense  of  strangeness.  In 
each  Winter  the  falling  of  the  first  snow-flake  is  an 
event;  it  lays  hold  of  the  imagination.  A  child  does 
not  ordinarily  take  notice  of  the  coming  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  but  it  will  sit  at  a  window  for  an  hour,  watch- 
ing the  descent  of  the  dazzKng  apparition,  with  odd 
thoughts  and  fancies  in  the  little  brain.  Snow  attracts 
the  child  as  the  plumage  of  some  rare  and  foreign 
bird  would.  The  most  prosaic  of  mortals,  when  he 
comes  downstairs  of  a  morning,  and  finds  a  new  soft, 
white  world,  instead  of  the  hard  familiar  black  one, 
is  conscious  of  some  obscure  feeling  of  pleasure,  the 
springs  of  which  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  explain. 
I  do  not  care  much  for  snow  in  town;  but  in  the 
country  it  is  ever  a  marvel:  it  wipes  out  all  boundary 
lines  and  distinctions  between  fields;  it  clothes  the 
skeletons  of  trees  with  a  pure  wonder;  through  the 
strangely  transfigured  landscape  the  streams  run  black 
as  ink  and  without  a  sound;  and  over  all,  the  cold  blue 
frosty  heaven  smiles  as  if  in  very  pleasure  at  its  work. 
On  such  a  day,  how  windless  and  composed  the  at- 
mosphere, how  bright  the  frosty  sunlight,  from  what 
a  distance  comes  a  shout  or  the  rusty  caw  of  a  rook! 
"Earth  hath  not  anything  to  show  more  fair."  And 
somehow  the  season  seems  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  jollity 
into  everything.  As  I  walk  about  I  fancy  the  men  I 
meet  look  ruddier  and  healthier;  that  they  talk  in 
louder  and  cheerier  tones;  that  their  chests  heave  with 
a  sincerer  laughter.  They  are  more  charitable,  I  know. 
Winter  binds  "earth-bom  companions  and  fellow- 
mortals"  together,  from  man  to  red-breast;  and  in- 
terior domestic  life  takes  a  new  charm  from  the 
strange  pallor  outside.  The  good  creature  Fire  feels 


exhilarated,  and  licks  with  its  phant  tongue,  as  if 
pleased  and  flattered.  Sofa  and  slippers  become  luxu- 
ries. The  tea-urn  purrs  like  a  fondled  cat.  In  those 
long  warm-lighted  evenings,  books  communicate 
more  of  their  inmost  souls  than  they  do  in  summer; 
and  a  moment's  glance  at  the  village  church-roof, 
sparkling  to  the  frosty  moon,  adds  warmth  to  fleecy 
blankets,  and  a  depth  to  repose. 

The  white  flakes  are  coming  at  last!  Stretch  out 
your  hand  — the  meteor  falls  into  it  lighter  than  a 
rose-leaf,  and  is  in  a  moment  a  tear.  It  is  as  fragile  as 
beautiful.  How  innocent  in  appearance  the  new- 
fallen  snow,  the  surface  of  which  a  descending  leaf 
would  dimple  almost!  and  yet  there  is  nothing  fiercer, 
deadlier,  crueller,  more  treacherous.  On  wild  uplands 
and  moors  it  covers  roads  and  landmarks,  and  makes 
the  wanderer  travel  hopeless  miles  till  he  sinks  down 
exhausted;  it  steeps  his  senses  in  a  pleasing  stupor,  till 
he  fancies  he  sees  the  li^ht  of  his  far-oflf  dwelling, 
and  hears  the  voices  of  his  children,  who  will  be 
orphans  before  the  morn;  it  smites  him  on  the  mouth 
and  face  as  he  dies,  and  then  covers  him  up,  softly  as 
with  kisses,  tenderly  as  with  eiderdown,  like  a  sleek- 
white  murderer  as  it  is.  In  alliance  with  the  demon  of 
wind,  it  will  drift  and  spin  along  the  mountain-sides, 
and  in  a  couple  of  hours  a  hundred  sheep  and  their 
shepherd  are  smothered  in  a  corry  on  Ben  Nevis. 
Welded  by  frost  into  an  avalanche,  it  slides  from  its 
dizzy  hold,  and  falls  on  an  Alpine  village,  crushing  it 
to  powder.  A  snowflake  is  weak  in  itself,  but  in  mul- 
titudes it  is  omnipotent.  These  terrible  crystals  have 
stayed  the  marches  of  conquerors  and  broken  the 
strength  of  empires.  The  innumerous  flakes  flying 
forth  on  the  Russian  wind  are  deadlier  than  bullets; 
they  bite  more  bitterly  than  Cossack  lances.  In  front, 
behind,  on  every  side,  for  leagues  and  leagues  they 
faU  in  the  dim  twilight,  flinging  themselves  in  front 


of  the  weary  soldier's  foot,  clogging  the  wheels  of 
cannon,  making  the  banner  an  icy  sheet,  stilling  the 
drum  that  beats  the  charge.  O,  weary  soldiers  of  the 
Empire,  eyes  that  saw  the  sun  of  Austerlitz,  hearts 
that  love  Napoleon  —  to  this  grim  battle  with  Winter, 
Lodi  and  Areola  were  holiday  parades!  The  Loire 
will  murmur  from  antique  town  to  town,  through 
pleasant  summer  lands  of  France,  till  it  rests  in  the 
Spanish  sea;  vines  stretched  from  pole  to  pole  will 
glow  in  setting  suns;  girls  will  dance  at  village  fes- 
tivals; but  for  you,  never  more  the  murmuring  river, 
nor  the  ripening  grape,  nor  the  dancing  girl's  waist 
and  smile.  For  you  the  deadly  snow-kisses,  the  sleep 
and  the  dreams  that  bring  death,  the  dreadful  em- 
balming of  frosts,  potent  as  the  spices  that  preserve 
Pharaoh. 

At  home,  Winter  is  a  terrible  despot;  but  like  the 
wild  Goths  which  he  nurtured,  he  becomes  more 
civilised  as  he  travels  South.  Like  a  travelled  man  of 
the  world,  he  adapts  himself  to  the  countries  in  which 
he  sojourns.  The  ice,  which  is  misery  at  Labrador,  is 
luxury  at  Naples.  In  our  country  we  know  Winter 
chiefly  in  his  mild  and  fanciful  moods.  In  England 
he  is  artist  and  adorner.  He  brightens  the  bloom  on 
the  cheeks  of  girls;  he  breathes  the  quaintest  forests 
on  our  bedroom  windows;  he  beards  cottage  eaves 
with  icicles;  he  makes  the  lake  a  floor  on  which  the 
skater  may  disport  himself;  he  fires  the  south-west 
with  sober  sunsets;  he  gives  star  and  planet  a  metallic 
lustre.  But  with  all  these  pleasant  qualities  and  oblig- 
ing graces,  he  wears  here,  as  at  home,  the  old  heart. 
Have  you  not  seen  him  in  our  own  streets  pinch 
cruelly  a  poor  child  scantily  clad?  Do  we  not  know 
how  he  maltreats  the  desolate  widow  and  the  unem- 
ployed artisan?  Do  we  not  hear  of  him  in  savage 
mood  kilKng  outright  poor  homeless  wretches  whom 
he  has  discovered  asleep  on  stairs  or  in  deserted  eel- 


lars?  Here,  as  I  have  said,  he  is  partially  civilised, 
but  at  home  he  is  a  despot;  there  he  piles  the  iceberg 
that  sails  southward  to  crush  ships;  there  he  pinches 
the  starved  wolf;  there  he  makes  the  Esquimaux 
shiver  through  all  his  furs.  And  the  Arctic  voyagers 
whom  he  takes  prisoner  and  locks  up  in  his  immeasur- 
able dungeons  of  snow  and  ice,  they  know  what  a 
Giant  Despair  he  is;  and  friends  at  home  who  wait 
and  wait,  and  to  whom  no  news  ever  comes,  know 
it  too. 

There  is  one  more  good  thing  about  Winter  — he 
brings  Christmas.  Through  the  bleak  December  the 
thought  of  the  coming  festival  is  pleasant  — like  the 
reflection  of  a  fire  on  our  faces.  We  taste  the  cake 
before  it  is  baked,  and  when  it  is  actually  before  us 
we  find  that  it  is  none  the  worse  for  the  fond  handling 
of  imagination.  Christmas-day  is  the  pleasantest  day 
in  the  whole  year.  On  that  day  we  think  tenderly  of 
distant  friends;  we  strive  to  forgive  injuries  —  to  close 
accounts  with  ourselves  and  the  world  — to  begin  the 
new  year  with  a  white  leaf,  and  a  trust  that  the  chap- 
ter of  life  about  to  be  written  will  contain  more 
notable  entries,  a  fairer  sprinkling  of  good  actions, 
fewer  erasures  made  in  blushes,  and  fewer  ugly  blots 
than  some  of  the  earlier  ones.  And  to  make  Christmas 
perfect,  the  ground  should  be  covered  and  the  trees 
draped  with  snow;  the  bleak  world  outside  should 
make  us  enjoy  all  the  more  keenly  the  comforts  we 
possess;  and,  above  all,  it  should  make  us  remember 
the  poor  and  the  needy;  for  a  charitable  deed  is  the 
best  close  of  any  chapter  of  our  Hves,  and  the  best 
promise,  too,  for  the  record  about  to  be  begun. 

We  are  accustomed  to  consider  Winter  the  grave 
of  the  year,  but  it  is  not  so  in  reahty.  In  the  stripped 
trees,  the  mute  birds,  the  disconsolate  gardens,  the 
frosty  ground,  there  is  only  an  apparent  cessation  of 
Nature's  activities.  Winter  is  a  pause  in  music,  but 


during  the  pause  the  musicians  are  privately  tuning 
their  strings,  to  prepare  for  the  coming  outburst. 
When  the  curtain  falls  on  one  piece  at  the  theatre, 
the  people  are  busy  behind  the  scenes  making  arrange- 
ments for  that  which  is  to  follow.  Winter  is  such 
a  pause,  such  a  fall  of  the  curtain.  Underground, 
beneath  snow  and  frost,  next  spring  and  summer  are 
secretly  getting  ready.  The  roses  which  young  ladies 
will  gather  six  months  hence  for  hair  or  bosom,  are 
already  in  hand.  In  Nature  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
paralysis.  Each  thing  flows  into  the  other,  as  move- 
ment into  movement  in  graceful  dances;  Nature's 
colours  blend  in  imperceptible  gradation;  all  her 
notes  are  sequacious.  I  go  out  to  my  garden  and 
notice  that  when  the  last  leaves  have  fallen  off  my 
lilac  and  currant-bushes,  like  performers  at  the  side- 
wings  waiting  their  turn  to  come  on,  the  new  buds 
are  all  ready.  To-day  I  beheld  great  knobs  of  buds 
on  a  horse-chestnut  of  mine,  liquored  over  with  an 
oily  exudation  which  glittered  in  the  sunlight.  In  my 
plants,  the  Hfe  which  in  June  and  July  was  exuberant 
in  blossom  and  odour,  has  withdrawn  to  the  root, 
where  it  lies  perdue,  taking  counsel  with  itself  regard- 
ing the  course  of  action  to  be  adopted  next  season. 
The  spring  of  1864  is  even  now  underground,  and 
the  first  snows  will  hardly  have  melted  till  it  will  peep 
out  timorously  in  snowdrops;  then,  bolder  grown, 
will  burst  in  crocuses,  holding  up  their  coloured 
lamps;  then,  by  fine  gradations,  the  floral  year  will 
reach  its  noon,  the  rose;  then,  by  fine  gradations,  it 
will  die  in  a  sunset  of  hollyhocks  and  tiger-lilies;  and 
so  we  come  again  to  withered  leaves  and  falling  snows. 
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